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Yoga-technique in the Great £pie. — By E. "Washbukn Hop- 
kins, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The elements of Yoga, even of Tantric Yoga, are indefinitely 
antique. Their combination into a formal system represents a 
late stage of Hindu thought. Asceticism, devout meditation, 
speculation, magical power, hallucinations, as means of salvation, 
are factors of Yoga to which it would be idle to assign a starting- 
point in the history of thought within or without India ; but these 
ancient strands were not at first twisted together into the saving 
rope which, in epic metaphor, pulls up the Yogin's sunken boat. 

The great epic speaks of Yoga-Qastras and Yoga-teachers, that 
is, it recognizes systematic Yoga, which, indeed, is discussed as a 
philosophical system in many passages scattered through the later 
parts of the poem. But Yoga in this sense is not only quite 
unknown before the secondary Upanishads, but even the word 
itself is scarcely recognized in the older Upanishads, a fact 
which, considering the subject-matter of these treatises, is strong 
negative evidence against any very primitive technical use of the 
word. It is not till the Kathaka Upanishad, ii. 12, adhyatmayoga, 
that we find any approach to the common philosophical sense of 
later times, and even in this Upanishad the formal equivalence of 
yoga and restraint (not of mind but of sense- organs, so that yoga 
is merely a "firm grip on the senses," sthira indriyadharana, vi. 
11) shows only the earlier conception of yo^a-discipline, as 
corporal, though the passage as a whole with its parallel 
"immovability of the intellect," buddhi$ ca na vicestate, may be 
illustrated from the epic itself, when it describes the one who is 
yuktah, prakrtim apannah, xii. 307. 14 ff.: 

sthirlkrtye 'ndriyagramam manasa 
(v. 1. 195. 5, pindtkrtye 'ndriyagramam aslnah kdsthavan munih) 
mano buddhya sthiram krtva . . . na sarhkalpayate manah 
na ca , bhimanyate kimcin na ca budhyati kdsthavat. 

A later Upanishad, the Maitri, vi. 25, explains yoga as the unifi- 
cation of the manifold, with a consequent cessation of all forms 
of consciousness. 1 



1 The unique upayoga, ib. vi. 36, has, like yoga in the same passage, 
the meaning of joining. 
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Also the comparatively late character of the Cvetacvatara is 
illustrated not only by its recognition of Samkhya-Yoga but even 
by its use of yoga in ii. 12 and in vi. 3, tattvasya tattvena sam- 
etya yogam. The Taittiriya Aranyaka refers to yoga only in its 
later chapters, withal only in the sense of restraint, yoga dtma 
and samnyasayoga, viii. 4 and x. 10 (Mund. iii. 2. 6). When the 
writers of this time wish to express their nearest approach to the 
later yoga, they employ rnanasa (Mahan. xxvi. 1, explained by 
the commentator in this sense), while dama and nydsa express the 
yoga of restraint and renunciation respectively. Thus in the 
Upanishad (Taitt. i. 9) as means of enlightenment, always svd- 
dhydyapravacane, with rta, truth, austerity, dama, and pama 
(quietness). The union-idea of the author of the Mundaka is 
expressed not by yoga but by samya, i. 3. 

It is certainly significant that in the oldest Upanishads the 
word yoga is almost unknown and that it appears in the simplest 
of its after-meanings as a philosophical word only in secondary 
compositions, while the word Yogin is not found till Maitri, vi. 10. 
The words used in the oldest Upanishads, expressing, one at a 
time, different functions of (later) Yoga, are non-technical, 
dhydna, medha, manlsd, on the one hand, dama, yama, etc., on 
the other. Nor can it be said that the authors of these Upani- 
shads were indifferent to method, for they take pains to explain 
the means of* emancipation. Only their method is not one of 
counted breathings and postures but of mental activity alone, 
manasdi 'we ''dam dptavyam, even in the Kathaka ; or the Atman 
is apprehended by "truth, austerity, and right knowledge ;" "by 
meditating, one sees Him, by means of clearness of knowledge ;" 
or by meditation and the "restraint of renunciation," as it is said 
in the Mundaka ; while, still earlier, instead of the Yogin with 
his system we hear only of discussions of scholars, Ch. Up. v.; of 
the Muni with his "Veda-study, sacrifice, gifts, austerity, and 
fasting" (expressly given as the means of "knowing Him"), 
BAU. iv. 4. 22; or "purity and memory" and "silent medita- 
tion " (mduna from manule), Ch. Up. vii. 25 ; viii. 4. and 5. In 
a word, the later Yogin relies on asana, the older Muni on 
upasana. This and the doctrine of sleep-union with Brahman, 
the breaths, and the concomitant vein-theory belong to that back- 
ground of Yoga afterwards worked out into a system. 1 

1 This does not, of course, preclude the possibility that, besides 
knowledge of 5-tman and of Karman, the " secret doctrines," guhya 
ade$ah, of the Munis contained much that was wrought into the subse- 
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But, as in contrast to the early TJpanishads the epic treats of 
the formal system called Yoga, so it is conversant with technical 
terms afterwards elaborated into the scheme of Patanjali but for- 
eign to early Upanishads. It is scarcely possible that when these 
works were composed there was none of the rigorous discipline 
which we associate with the name of that system, but it is evi- 
dent that the technical nomenclature was still undeveloped. The 
counted suppressions of breath, the various forms of posture, the 
preliminary stages leading through an orderly succession of prac- 
tices to the final consummation, were not yet become systematic 
enough to produce termini technici of the Yoga-Qastram. If one 
might hazard a guess, it would almost seem as if the Yoga idea 
had been engrafted upon Upanishad literature from the " royal 
knowledge " which is demarcated from the Brahmanic wisdom of 
rites, ceremonies, austerities, and simple meditation. It is at 
least curious that Yoga is first found expressly named and 
emphasized in the Upanishads belonging to the Yajur-Veda, 
which is preeminent^ the "royal Veda," and that the Yoga epic 
draws particularly from the Upanishads of this school ( Great 
Epic, p. 368). In Maitri, vi. 18, a late passage, is found the first 
mention of prandydma, and here "six-fold Yoga" suddenly 
appears complete (as in Amrtabindu, cl. 6) : 

tathd tatprayogakalpah prdndydmah pratydhdro dhyanam 
dhdrand tarkah samddhih sadanga ity ucyate yogah. 

Here, too, are first found the other technical words (contrast 
the simpler Yoga of Kathaka vi. 6-13; Cvet. ii. 8-15 being later), 
pratydhdra, dhdrand, and samddhi. Of these commonplaces of 
the epic, the Gita has prandydma, iv. 29; samddhi, ii. 54; while 
the rest are found elsewhere. Only dhydna and tarka are antique 
and their general sense in older passages is far from connoting, as 
in this passage, technical exercises (ib. 20, athd 'nyatrd ''py uktam 
atah pard 'sya dhdrand, tdlurasandgranipldandd vdnmanah- 
prananirodhandd brahrna tarkena papyati). This Upanishad 



quent system of the later Upanishads and Sutra. For example, the 
Yoga-teaching in regard to the limited sphere of the breaths, onepra- 
deca from the mouth, is given in Ait. Aran. i. 2. 4. 21 (pradecamatra), 
etdvata vaiprandh sammitah (the bahyavisaya is twelve fingers in the 
system). So there is a samyamana connected with breathing in Kaus. 
ii. 5, but it is merely a restraint of speech, and breath in speech is a 
symbol, a simple " inner sacrifice." 
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recognizes a " six-fold Yoga," in contra-distinction to the " eight- 
fold Yoga" of the epic and Pat. ii. 29, as I have previously 
( Great Epic, p. 44) pointed out, an indication, not of course, con- 
clusive but sufficiently significant, of the historical progression, 
secondary Upanishads, 1 epic, Patanjali's system. 

Probably no competent scholar will question (a) the improba- 
bility of a perfected system of Yoga exercises being known to 
the first teachers of Upanishads, who ignore them altogether, the 
authors of Chand., BAIT., Ait., Kaus., possibly Taitt., and prob- 
ably Kena, in which tapo damah karma and the Vedas, respec- 
tively the foundation and the "limbs" (33), still reflect the 
older point of view without hint of special sub-divisions; (b) the 
gradual growth of the Yoga idea reflected in secondary Upani- 
shads, Kathaka, Maitri, Qvetacvatara; (c) the further develop- 
ment in the epic and the recognized system. 

The second form of Yoga was simply dama, control of sense 
and thought, intense concentration of mental activity acquired 
by quietism. It is this which is common to the practice of 
Buddhism and Brahmanism alike. The system is a refinement, 
due to physiological as well as psychological study, and as such 
it bears about the same historical relation to the older Yoga as 
the modern study of knee-kicks bears to Hamilton's metaphysics. 

The place of the epic in this development is midway between 
the secondary Upanishads and the completed system. It has 
many of the system's termini technici, but, despite long elucida- 
tions, it shows no trace of others. It lacks the completion, but it 
stands near to the completed system. 

The exercise of Yoga imparts magical powers. This, as an 
attribute of the Mahatman, is recognized in early Buddhistic 
tracts, but the attainment of such powers was lightly set aside by 
Buddha himself as not conducive to perfection, and the extraor- 
dinary fulness of detailed Yoga-technique in later Buddhistic 
works may be counted as a contemporary phenomenon with that 
in later Brahmanic literature. Nor are such powers the objective 
of earlier Upanishad teaching. They belong rather to the vulgar 

1 Their posteriority is based not only on content but on diction and 
style. Though the age of the different Upanishads is usually made 
greater, I fail to see any reason for believing that even our oldest 
Upanishads go back of the sixth century, or that the secondary Upani- 
shads may not be as late as the fourth century. The later Yoga 
Upanishads may be as late as our era, for aught we know. 
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cult of magic, and as such are subordinated to the chief object 
of Yoga in the system itself. The epic on this point is explicit 
enough. It teaches that the attainment of supernatural powers 
is a stage of progress ; but this stage must be left behind like 
other stages in the onward course of the saint. To linger in this 
stage is damnable. 

Here the popular Yoga parts from philosophical Yoga. The 
ordinary saint or ascetic of the epic is acquainted only with Yoga 
as a means to the attainment of magical powers. All he cares 
for is to become a wizard of this sort in life and to continue after 
death as a superior god-compelling wiseacre, as dreaded in 
heaven as he is on earth. Every harmless exercise of magic is a 
Yogin's perquisite. His prabhava, or magical power, it is that 
makes it possible for him to fly through the sky, for example in 
xii. 326. 8 (na prabhavena gantavyam antariksacarena veil). 
The technical term for this, vibhuti, occurs first ' in an Atharvan 
Upanishad, the Pracna, v. 4, somaloke vibhutim anubhuya, but 
it may lack the technical meaning here. It is unknown in earlier 
Upanishads, though familiar to the Gita and other parts of the 
epic, as its synonym, aipvarya, is also unknown to early Upani- 
shads in this technical sense. 

In the completed system, Yoga is often synonymous with sam- 
adhi. Here it is to be noticed, however, that all these technical 
terms, recognized as such in the epic, are still used in their ordi- 
nary meaning as well. For instance, yoga may be only a 
"means," and almost the same meaning attaches to samadhi, 
"arrangement" leading to some result, or, in effect, a means to it, 
as in xiii. 96. 12, apariitasya samadhim cintaya (yatha sukha- 
gamah pantha bhavet), "excogitate some arrangement of this 
evil." So in the epic Sathkhya scheme, aharhkara has its special 
sense, egoism; elsewhere it connotes "vanity" (ahamkaram 
samavipat, of Nahusa, xiii. 99. 10); buddhi and manas are equiv- 
alent terms (na 's'td palayane buddhih,."he had no mind to flee," 
xvi. 3. 43; yat te manasi vartate, xiii. 114. 176); 3 svabhtiva is 
nature, prakrti, or character, as is prakrti itself (na $akyase sva- 
bhavat, "it is not in your character," xviii. 3. 32); vyakta is both 
developed and clear (asamskrtam apt vyaktam bhati, iii. 69. 8) ; 

1 Formal vibhutis are enumerated in Ait. Aran. ii. 1 (p. 181), but they 
are not those of the system. 

2 Compare xii. 385. 185 : tvayi me hrdayam deva toayi buddhir manas 
tcayi. 
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rajas and tamas are dust and darkness, as well as gunas (rajasd 
tamasd cat 'va yodhdh samchannacaksusah, vii. 146. 85), guna 
is a string, saguna, or philosophical characteristic, or common 
attribute, rdjflo gunah, " a king's attributes " (to be a father, a 
mother, Yama, etc.; xii. 139. 103, vaipesika gunah, "excellent 
attributes," vii. 5. 15 ; xii. 47. 70). 

The most important of these words is yoga itself. It may be 
(like prayoga) a mere " means " or " appliance " to make a horse 
run, iii. 67. 6. Its radical meaning of fastening (to a thing) gives 
this notion of "appliance " as of "application," which still lingers 
in the epic words dambha-yoga, "tricky appliances," xii. 105. 25; 
krsi-yoga, "application to agriculture," xiii. 83. 18, and inheres in 
the verbal form. Hence it may be translated by " devoted to," 
as in this sentence, which contains two of these technical expres- 
sions still used in a non-technical sense : sa vedddhydyane yuktah 
tapas tape tato veddn niyamdd vapam anayat, " He was devoted 
to the perusal of the Veda and mastered them by austerity and 
strict discipline," iii. 116. 1. The rather unusual abhiyoga, 
instead of yoga, preserves this meaning, as in the metaphor 
alluded to above, xii. 299. 33 : 

yathd bhdvd ''vasannd hi ndur mahdmbhasi tantund 
tathd rnano 'bhiyogad vdi parlram praeiklrsati. 

But the eventual meaning of yoga (bhaktiyoga, etc.) in a philo- 
sophical sense is not even devotion but union as disunion. 1 This 
is, indeed, the definition given in the preface to Patanjali's work, 
cl. 3, apropos of the Sutra, pumprakrtyor viyogo '■pi yoga ity 
udito yayd, "according to which, yoga is declared to be separa- 
tion of Spirit and Prakrti," or, in the verba ipsissima of the 
author, i. 2, yoga is cittaorttinirodha, "suppression of mental 
activity," 3 (compare Tejah. Up. viii.). 

The first hint of this paradox that yoga is viyoga is given in 
the Gita, ii. 48, where yoga is defined as samatva, equanimity, and 
in vi. 23, of the state (20) where thought is suppressed, 

1 In xii. 200. 11, samyogavidhi is interpreted by Nilakantha as 
Vedanta, "the rule for union," of soul and Brahman. 

2 That is, of those whose mental activity has been given up in favor 
of spiritual insight, jflanatrpta nirvanagatamanasah, as the epic calls 
them who are freed from the faults of sathsdra, xii. 195. 2. The Sutra"s 
citta is synonymous with manas in the epic, e. g. loc. cit. 12. and Yi: 
evam eva 'sya cittam ca bhavati dhy&navartmani, samdhitam ksanarh 
kimcit . . . punar vayupatham bhrantam mano bhavati vdyuvat. 
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yatro ''paramate eittam niruddharh yogasevayd, 
tarn vidyad duhkhasamyogaviyogam yogasamjnitam, 

but it appears in full in iii. 213. 33 : 

tarn vidyad brahmano yogam viyogam yogasamjnitam. 

After the aphorism just cited, Patanjali i. 1, gives perception, 
inference, and tradition, pratyaksa-anumdna-dgama, as the pra- 
mdnas or accepted authorities. On pp. 51, 90 ff. of my Great 
Epic, I have indicated the passages where the same proofs are 
given in the epic, but I have omitted one important passage, xii. 
56. 41, where the Nyaya four are alluded to as authoritative: 
pratyaksena , numdnena tathau ''pamya ''gamair api, though I 
have given another like it (p. 93). 

In the same work (p. 181) I have also noticed the fact that the 
"five faults " of the Yogin are kama, krodha, bhaya t nidra, 
pvasa, and (or) rdga, moha, sneha, kama, krodha, and (or) kama, 
krodha, lobha, bhaya, svapna, according to different passages of 
this heterogeneous work, and compared the five Mepas of Pat. ii. 
3 (the " obstacle " pvasa is in the list of i. 31). The epic also 
occasionally uses klepa in this sense : yadi vd dharmiko yajvd 
yadi vd klepadharitah, xii. 237. 6-7.' 

There remains, to fulfill the promise given op. cit., note to p. 
182, an account of those Yoga principles with which begins the 
third book of Patanjali, and of which the first is dhdrand, defined 
as " confining thought to one place" (such as the tip of the nose); 
the second is dhyana, etc. 

Fixing the mind by looking only at the nose and gradually 
withdrawing the breath is alluded to in the Gita, v. 27; vi. 13 ; 
viii. 10. The pseudo-epic knows of more than one dhdrand, 
however, as it knows other esoteric secrets of the later schoolmen. 

But instead of following the course of the Sutras in this sketch, 
I shall rather describe the Yogin and his practice as it is here 
and there elucidated in the epic. 

After declaring that the Yoga system is identical with the 
Samkhya, 

ekam sdmkhyam ca yogam ca yah papyati sa tattvavit, 

1 The original order may have been kama, krodha, lobha, and these 
three as a group may have preceded the five. In xiii. 141. 66, we read 
of "one who has overcome the three," as if it were a recognized group 
(triparikrdnta, so explained by the commentator). Of. v. 33. 66. 
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Yajfiavalkya, in xii. §1*1. 5, proceeds as follows : 

rudrapradhdnan apardn viddhi yogdn arimdama 
tendi 'va cd 'tha dehena vicaranti dipo dapa 
ydvad dhi pralayas tata suksmena 'stagunena ha 
yogena lokdn vicaran sukhaih sarhnyasya ca 'nagha 
vedesu ca 'staguninam yogam ahur manlsinah 
suksmam astagunam prahur ne Haram nrpasattama 
dvigunarh yogakrtyam tu yogan&m prahur uttamam 
sagunarh nirgunarh cai ''va yatha pastranidarpanam 
dharanaih cai 'va manasah pranayamap ca Parthiva 
ekagratd ca manasah pranayamas tathai 'va ca 
pranayamo hi saguno nirgunarh, dharayen manah 
yady adrpyati muncan vai pranan Maithilasattama 
vdtadhikyam bhavaty eva tasmat tarn na samdcaret 
nipayah prathame ydtne codana dvddapa smrtah 
rnadhye svapnat pare ydtne dvddapdi 'va tu codanah 
tad evam upapdntena ddntendi 'kantapUind 
dtmardmena buddhena yoktavyo Hma na sarhpayah 
pancdndm indriydndm tu dosdn dksipya paflcadhd 
pabdam rupam tathd spar path rasam gandhaih tathai 'va ca 
pratibhdm apavargam ca pratisaihhrtya Mdithila 
etc., etc. 

" Learn now the special Yoga-practices depending on the 
breaths." 

It is possible that rudrapradhdnan does not mean "having 
breaths as the chief thing," but "having breaths and elements," 
pradhdna. The commentator takes the latter word as equivalent 
to indriydni (" breaths and senses are the chief means for prac- 
ticing Yoga"), and cites utkramanakdle dehinam rodayanti for 
the meaning of rudra as breath [cf. BAIT. iii. 9. 4 ; Ch. Tip. iii. 
16. 3]. He also cites Sutra [i. 34] for the prdna exercises, pra- 
cchardanavidharanabhydm v a prdnasya, defining the former as 
recaka and the latter as purakapurvakah kumbhakah, that is 
" stoppage of breath preceded by filling " (Amrtab. Up. 9-12). 1 

"With such a (Yoga) body (Yogins) wander wherever 
they will." 



1 This is the samdhi of the two breaths, Ch. Up. i. 3. 3. 
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That is, they obtain the power of wandering through the air as 
the result of restraining breath. Compare Pat. Sutra, iii. 42. 

"At the moment of dissolution, with the subtile Yoga 
(body) of eight characteristics, wandering through the worlds 
and renouncing (bodily) pleasure." 

Or perhaps "obtaining happiness ;" vicaran is used as if it were 
an absolute form, but this is probably a half-stanza out of its 
proper connection, as the passage is related to others (see below). 
This is added, according to the commentator, merely to encour- 
age faith with the hope of rewards. 

"The wise declare in the Vedas that the Yoga has eight 
characteristics; none other they declare than the subtile one 
having eight characteristics." 

The eight characteristic powers beginning with anima are meant 
by yoga astagunin and by astaguna is meant astanga or the six 
practices referred to in Maitri Up. [vi. 18] with yania and 
niyama added, according to the commentator (the Sutra, ii. 29, 
also substitutes asana for tarka). It is quite possible, however, 
that both the adjectives refer to yoga interpreted in the same 
way, namely eight-fold Yoga-science. 

" According to the explanations in the Castra, they declare 
that the highest Yoga-practice of Yogins has a double char- 
acteristic (is two-fold), being either with or without charac- 
teristics." 

The second of the two characteristics implied in the first clause 
is negative. There is a double Yoga-practice. One kind has 
and one kind has not certain characteristics. The epic not infre- 
quently employs this yogakrtya for Yoga-practice. 

"Just steadiness of the mind and restraint of prdna, and 
concentration of the mind and restraint of prdna. The form 
with characteristics is breath-restraint : the one without is 
mental concentration." 

The two have in common pranayama, but the first is merely 
fixing the mind and the second concentrating it. Compare the 
common epic expression ekdgramanas. Steadiness is induced 
by regarding certain objects; concentration goes farther and 
produces a merging of the objective in the subjective ("Absence 
of distinction regarding thinker, thought, and thinking "). The 
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common pranayama is interpreted differently, however, accord- 
ing as it is united with dharana or with ekagrata, in the 
former case being physical, in the latter being mental (restraint 
of senses). Compare Sutra i. 35-41. The adharas or objects of 
contemplation, says Nilakantha, are sixteen as named in the Civa- 
Yoga, beginning with the great toe and the heel. The last clause 
of the text literally carries nirguna over to the mind : " mind he 
should fix without characteristics," that is without activity, nir- 
vrttikam dhdrayet, sthiram kurydt (comm.). The stanza else- 
where appears in other form (below). 

"If one expels the breaths when no visible object is at 
hand there results merely an excess of wind; hence one 
should not begin the practice in this way." 

The commentator says adrpyati is equivalent to adrg.yam.ane 
mocanasthane. He cites {Pavanayogasamgraha): prdnayamena 
yuktena sarvarogaksayo bhavet ayuktdbhyasayogena rnaharoga- 
samudbhavah, a verse which occurs in slightly different form 
in the Hathadipika. This is the principle of the cittaprasdda- 
nam, as explained in Sutra i. 33 and 34. The tarn, I suppose, 
refers to pranayamam understood. The " visible object " seems 
to refer to place on which the attention is fixed rather than time 
measured by prayer. 

" In the first watch of the night twelve compulsions, coda- 
nah, are traditional ; likewise twelve compulsions in the 
middle watch after sleeping." 

Urgings is the literal meaning of codandh (probably from the 
use of the verb in the Gayatri), but the commentator rightly 
takes the word to mean " restraints of breath." The parallel pas- 
sage has sarhcodanah (below). 

"The spirit should without doubt be exercised in Yoga in 
this way by one at peace, controlled, devoted to one thing, 
delighted with spirit only, and fully enlightened. In five 
ways expelling the five senses' faults, sound, form, touch, 
taste and smell, removing distraction and inertness" 1 [the 
text continues] " placing the whole group of senses in the 
mind, establishing mind in consciousness, consciousness in 



1 On pratibha and apavarga as equivalent to viksepa and laya, see 
below. 
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intellect, and intellect in Prakrti, — by thus proceeding in 
regular order, parisamkhydya, (Yogins) meditate the sole, 
passionless, spotless, eternal, endless, pure, undeficient, firm 
Spirit, tasthusam purusam . . . the Eternal Lord, Brahman." 

Then follow the " signs of the Yogins," yuktasya laksanani ; 
" the sign of peace," prasdda, as when one sleeps well ; " as a lamp 
filled with oil in a windless place would burn, so is- the yukta" 
etc., as given in full in my Great Epic, p. 109, etc. 

It is scarcely possible that one acquainted with the Sutra's use 
of apavarga and pratibha in ii. 18 and iii. 33 could have written 
this passage. The commentator explains the former as laya and 
the latter as viksepa, having evidently in mind the passage in 
Maitri vi. 34, where it is said that the mind must be freed from 
these two. Such, too, is the regular meaning of pratibha in the 
epic, phantasy, distraction of mind. On the other hand, the pas- 
sage as a whole, upon which I have animadverted op. cit., p. 108, 
shows a recognition of Yoga practices and Yoga-technique, espe- 
cially interesting in the warning against vdtddhikya, as proving 
that Yoga was already regarded, as in Hatha treatises, as a 
means of health. On the union of heat and breath, compare 
xii. 187. 7 : pranan dharayate hy agnih sa jlva upadhdryatam, 
vdyusamdharano hy agnir napyaty ucchvdsanighrahdt, etc. 
The Sutra meaning of apavarga as emancipation appears in 
another passage, xii. 271. 31, apavargamatir nityo yatidharmah 
sandtanah. This is preceded by samtosamulas tydgdtmd jfidnd- 
dhisthdnam ucyate (compare Sutra ii. 32, pduca-sarhtosa etc.) and 
followed by sddhdranah kevalo vd, perhaps for sadharanah (see 
below). 

In xii. 241, the author gives a "complete yogakrtya" which 
has much in common with this passage. It is the "highest 
knowledge" to unite intellect and mind and senses with the 
atman vyapin (compare Cvet. v i. n). Instead of ekdntaptlin 
the same verse as that above has 'dhyatmapllin and it ends with 
boddhavyarh pucikarmana, cl. 4, while the next cloka has yoga, 
dosdn samucchidya panca ydn kavayo viduh Jcamdm, etc., giving 
the five faults (as above). Further, in the sense of Sutra i. 
37 (vitaragauisayam vd cittam) : "One that is wise subdues 
wrath by quietness, desire by avoiding purpose, samkalpa, and 
one may cut off apathy, nidrd, by the cultivation of the good 
(sattvasamsevandt), etc. One should, also (cl. 8) honor fires and 
priests and bow before divinities ; avoid lascivious talk and that 
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which is joined with harm, hinsd . . . one should seek Brahman ; 
having concentrated (thought) and uniting, krtvai 'kdgryam, 
mind and senses in the fore-night and after-night, purvaratrapar- 
drdhe ca, one should fix mind on self (spirit)," dhdrayen mana 
atmani, 14. After this comes the subjugation of the senses, 
which one should constrain, samyamya, and "establish in mind," 
17, and then follows the rule for observing these practices for 
" a limited time," 1 to gain likeness with the imperishable ; ending 
with parallels to Kathaka iv. 13 ; Cvet. vi. 19-21 ; Gita, v. 26, etc. 
(the other points are discussed in my Great Epic, loc. cit. and 
elsewhere), and with the following verses, which give a number 
of Sutra technicalities (23-24) : 

pramoho bhrama avarto ghrdnarh pravanadarpane 
adbhutani rasasparpe pltosne rndrutd 'krtih 
pratibhdm upasargdnp ca 'py upasamgrhya yogatah 
tans tattoavid anadrtyd dtmany eva nivartayet. 

In this list, besides the technical words with which the stanza 
begins, upasargas is the "obstacles" of Sutra iii. 37 (referring 
back to prdtibhacrdvanavedanadarpasvddavarta in 36), the 
faults of samyama, including varta, smell as a celestial phenom- 
enon (compare Cvet. ii. 11-12). The added warning, anddrtya, 
may be compared with xii. 197. 7, where it is said that a Yogin 
who is set on "practicing mastery," dipvaryapravrtta, with a view 
to worldly results, goes to everlasting hell." This passage also 
emphasizes (in 196. 18, aragamohah, etc.) the vltaragavisaya, 
and gradual giving up even of samddhi ; as in 196. 20 : dhydne 
samddhim utpadya, tad api tyajati kramdt, and here, too, manah- 
samddhi is paired with indriyajaya (9), though manasy eva 
mano dadhat (15) shows a general rather than a particular dis- 
cipline. The student should sit on kupa grass and renounce 
objects, visaydh; and japa or muttering prayer is the means of 
fixing attention. 



1 Six months, as stated afterwards (Great Epic, p. 45). The times of 
practicing are here three, traikalye (241. 25). The exercises may be 
practiced on a mountain, in a deserted place, a temple, caitya, cave, 
etc. The goal is ak?arasdmyatd (22). 

2 This, by the way, is not a common penalty, as hell is no more than 
purgatory to the Hindu. But in this case sa eva nirayas tasya na 'sau 
tasmatpramucyate, "Hell is his, and from it he is not freed." 
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In my Great Epic, I have pointed out that there are three dis- 
tinct epic versions of the same Teaching of the Veddnta in three 
several chapters. So here, besides the two related chapters 
already discussed, we find what is virtually a third version of the 
same matter in xii. 307, where Vasistha appears as the expositor 
of Yoga-krtya : " The wisdom-knowing men declare that medita- 
tion is two-fold, dhydnam dvividham ; meditation being the 
highest power of Yogins." Then comes the stanza above, but 
with a varied reading : 

ekagrata ca manasah prdndydmas tathdi 'va ca 
prdndydmas tu saguno nirguno manasas tathd, 

" Concentration of mind and restraint of breath (are the two) ; 
restraint of breath is (meditation) with characteristics, mental 
(restraint) is without characteristics." Then follows 307. 9-10 : 

"One should be intent on contemplation, yunjlta, all the time 
except at the three times, trikdlam (when hunger and other 
natural necessities prevent). Being pure, one should by thinking 
divert the senses from their objects and urge the spirit (self) 
beyond the Twenty-Fourth (principle) by means of the ten or 
twelve sarhcodandh, restraints of breath." 

I have pointed out, op. cit., p. 127, that this verse has been 
torn from its connection and repeated in xiv. 48. 4, and that the 
number of sarhcodands, evidently the codands of the passage 
above, is reckoned as twenty-two, daca-dvddapabhir vd 'pi catur- 
vinpdt pararh tatah samcodandbhir matimdn atmdnarh codayed 
atha, cl. 10. The following verses repeat the passages cited 
above (purvardtre pararatre dharay'ila mano i tmani, 13 ; "as a 
lamp in a windless place," 18, etc.), some of the verses being in 
xii. 241 and some in xii. 317. The Anugita version has prdnd- 
ydmas for sarhcodands, and here Nilakantha explains the num- 
bers in two ways. But in xii. 307 he recognizes only twenty-two 
as the meaning of dapa-dvadapabhir vd 'pi and explains them as 
restraints caused by intentness, contemplation, concentration, 
recognition of duality, and eighteen stoppings of breath (accord- 
ing to Yajnavalkya), at the crown, forehead, brows, eye, nose, 
tongue, throat, heart, navel, penis, middle of body (fire-place), 
anus, thighs, knees, citimula, calves, ankles, toes. 1 

1 Compare the list, corresponding but with v. 1., coram, to Ksurika 
Upanishad 7, which itself gives ten places. I record these eighteen as 
representing the complete Hatha list (a shorter one of the text itself is 
presented below), though the number of stoppings is given by N. at 317. 9 
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The "embodied one going like sound," pabdavat, in xii. 217. 
21-22, is brought through purity into a subtile form vdirdgyat 
prakrtdu sthitah, by a practice described in several places besides 
Gita vi. 13. In xii. 200. 16-22, it is called visayapratisamhdra 
(ib. 237. 33, expressed as visayat pratisarahdrah, the " sign of the 
rule" in Sftmkhya). One engaged in this "withdrawing from 
objects " fixes the five breaths on mind, mind on the two (chief) 
breaths, and holds the two breaths under control, upasthitakrtdu. 
Then, looking at the end of the nose, by mental effort one brings the 
two breaths gradually between the brows. If it were not for the 
commentator, who supplies papyantak, it would be more natural 
to interpret: "By wrinkling the brows and by mental effort bring 
the breaths below the nose gradually to the nostril." This is a 
mere description and not a precept, and we are told that the next 
step was to put the spirit in the head by overcoming the spirit 
with a moveless body and fixed gaze. The culmination of the 
exercise is in a light breaking through the crown of the head and 
going to heaven. This was the " span-long spirit," prddepamd- 
trah purusah. On an example of Yoga jlva and videhamukti in 
the epic, I have spoken, op. cit. p. 111. In regard to the theory 
that the fate of the soul depends on the part of the body it 
bursts through, compare op. cit. p. 186, on xii. 318. 

Another account says : "If a man is one whose actions are 
done merely to sustain life, he becomes emancipated when, at the 
hour of death, he equalizes the three gunas and then by mental 
effort forces the breaths toward the heart-canal," gundndrh sdm- 
yam dgamya manasdi 'va manovaham (sic), dehakarmd midan 
prdndn antakdle vimucyate, xii. 214. 25. 

In ib. 17-19, the veins are thousands (ten chief) dhamanyah, 
and the principal is manovahd [Great Epic, p. 35), like citta- 
vahd nddl (comm. to Sutra iii. 38). Precise is the account of the 
Yogin's " soul path " in xii. 1 85, where are described the fire in the 
head, protecting the body, and the accompanying breath, prana, 
which here is the spirit itself. The breaths I have discussed, 

(above) as sixteen, and here it is evidently part of an artificial interpre- 
tation, the true meaning being " ten or twelve," not " twelve plus ten." 
In regard to the loss of the ending, besides catur for the accusative 
(p. 371), cf. Roth, Ueber gewisse Kurzungen, etc., and Pischel-Geldner, 
VS. i. pp. 42, 116, all Vedic. But the late text and expressed va give 
this example a peculiar interest (saptasta alone means " seven or 
eight," v. 160. 40). The Ksurika Up.,cL 3-4, has twelve mora-appli- 
cations and uses saihcarayet (for codayet, above). 
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.Great Epic, pp. 36 and 172, and referred to this chapter with its 
"ten breaths" ("seven breaths," ib. p. 37, may be referred to in 
still another passage, sapta marga vdyoh, xii. 51.6), of which the 
usual live are described (e. g. vahan mutram purlsaih ca 'py 
apanah parivartate). It touches on the Yogin's path, as well. 
The single prdna, bearing heat, descends to the anus and 
returns upward again, all the pranas, however, being collected (?) 
in the navel, nabhimadhye parirasya sarve prdndp ca samsthitah 
{185. 14). Urged by the ten pranas, the veins bear food-essences 
all over the body, starting from the breast (hrdaya, 15). Then 
follows, 16: 

esa mdrgo Hha yogdnam yena gacchanti tatpadam 
jitaklamah samd dhlrd murdhany atmanam ddadhan. 

The corresponding passage, iii. 213. 17, has yoginam and ddadhuh 
in the last stanza and pratisthitah in 14 (significant of the relation 
between the pseudo-epic and earlier epic, even in philosophy). The 
section thus recognizes the main duct of the Yogin's soul-path, the 
susumnd, which is first known by that name in Maitri vi. 21, 
urdhvagd nddl susumndkhyd (Kathaka vi. 16; Pracna iii. 6; 
Taitt. i. 6). Ordinarily, the simple rule is: manah prdne nigrh- 
nlydt prdnam brahrnani dhdrayet, nirveddd eva nirodnam na ca 
kimcid vicintayet, xii. 189. 16-17 (compare also the note below, 
p. 362, on pranas). 

A more general description, in vii-. 143. 34-35, says that one 
"offered his vital breath in breaths, sunk his eye in the sun ; his 
mind in water; and became yogayukta. In a corresponding pas- 
sage, ib. 192. 52, a man sdmkhyam dsthitah as well as yogam 
dsthdya, 49, takes a fixed posture, bending his head up' and his 
stomach out. The Yoga postures, dsana, Sutra ii. 46, are 
alluded to again in xiii. 142. 8-10, described as vlrdsana, vlra- 
payyd, mandukayoga, between two fires. But in this case of 
popular yogacaryd, the Yogin is born again in the Naga-world 
or as a king as the result of his piety (38-43), although he is sup- 
posed to have "put dhdrana in his heart." I do not know what 
the mandukayoga (payana) is, but the commentator says it is 

1 So Vishnu stands (in xii. 344. 60) ekapadasthitah urdhvabdhur udan- 
muhhal}. The mahdniyama austerity recognized as "Vedic" consists 
in standing on one leg, "up-looking" and "holding up arms," with 
devoted mind for a thousand years of the gods (urdhvadrsfi, -bahu, 
ekagram manas, ekapada), xii. 341. 46-48. 
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explained in the Hathacastra. 1 These yogas, however, are in part 
only austerities of the older type, on a par with and grouped with 
pitatoydgniyoga and sthandlle payana, 9I. 1 0, which is also called 
a yoga in 141. Ill, sthandilepayane yogah pdkaparnaniseva- 
nam (such as are described also in iii. 200. 105 and often). The 
confusion shows clearly that the term yoga, applied inferentially 
to the asana or posture of the regular Yoga practice, had also 
absorbed the meaning of tapas, so that any austerity, whether 
in prdnaydma exercises or not, was called yoga. Austerity is 
thus caused by yoga, xii. 153. 36. Both are the sign of nivrtti, 
or renunciation for the sake of the soul of him who is yukto 
yogam prati sadd prati samkhydnam eva oa (xiii. 141. 83), 
whether he be an ascetic, now at the foot of a tree, now lying on 
the ground, now wandering about, or engaged on the technical 
virapayyd, etc. So far as I know, the term asana is not an early 
technicality. It is not found in the first TJpanishads, but is 
recognized (apparently) by the Gita, where it seems to have the 
sense it has in the Ksurika and other late Upanishads and in 
Buddhistic language (e.g. Buddhacarita, xii. 117). The mean- 
ing of dharmardtrisamdsana in xiii. 141. 9 is unknown to me. 2 

Those recognized in the Anucasana as Yogins thus include 
ascetics of every sort, though they have formal divisions. " Beg- 
gars" of this class, muktdh, and yuktdh, are grouped in four 
species ; the Kuticaka and Bahudaka are Tridandins, the former 
living alone in a hut and the latter visiting Tirthas ; the Hansa 
and Paramahansa are Ekadandins, the former living in a hermit- 
age, the latter being "freed from the three gunas," according 
to Nilakantha's explanation of xiii. 141. 89, where the names 
alone of the four classes are given with the statement that their 
superiority is in the order of their names. 3 

1 It is mentioned again in the list at xii. 304. 9ff., where appear vira- 
tana, mrasthana, and the mandukagayin, together with a long list of 
ascetic observances. Compare also virayoga xiii. 142. 57. In vi. 120. 
86. etc., vlragayya, is merely a " hero's bed." 

2 It is the second of the five first mentioned duties called (as a group) 
fsidharma (a Gauda v. 1. is dharmacakram sandtanam). N. says sam- 
yagdsana. 

8 The following discourse treats of the Froth-drinkers, Phenapas 
(cf. v. 102. 6), Valakhilyas (Munis, perfect in austerity, living in the 
sun's disc, the size of a thumb-joint, angusthaparvamdtrafy), Cakracaras 
(divinities living in the moon), Samprak?alas, Acniakuttas, Dantolu- 
khalikas (141. 104; 142. 11), saints who husk rice with their teeth, etc.; 
cf. ix. 37. 48. The "thumb-long seers" adorn a tale in i. 31. 8. 
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The Yati, a term equivalent to Yogin, and expressing the sense 
sometimes given by the desiderative yuyuksat, " one desiring to 
concentrate his mind," 1 jijnasamana, "desiring knowledge," must 
be not only nirmanyu (as also nirdvandva and nirveda) but also 
nirvana, studying not Qastras but Om. It is added here that if 
a Brahman will not be a Yati, he should travel, pravasin, for a 
home-staying priest gets no glory, xiii. 36. 14-16; so ii. 55. 14. 

The dharana, referred to above, is the cause of Yoga-power. 
First the five faults must be cut off, and then, according to xii. 
237. 3 (chinnadoso munir yogan mukto yufljlta duadapa), one 
should consider the twelve points of Yoga, namely : 

depakarm anuragarthan updyapayanipcayah 
caksurdhdrasamhdrdir manasa darpanena ca, 

that is, in a free version of the text's free syntax, he should see 
to the place (being pure), the acts (proper), his inclination (being 
restrained), the objects (of his thought or senses being propitious 
to Yoga-discipline), the means (that is, the posture as a means 
of Yoga, being correct) his (mind) renouncing (passion), his 
determination (in faith), his sense-organs (being controlled), his 
food (pure), his nature (subdued), his will (perfected), his system 
correct. Then comes the dhdrands. These are here trials of 
mental concentration of a severe sort. The faults are a net, 
vdgurd, out of which he must escape by cutting it, as in the pas- 
sage above, and Dh. P. 370, and elsewhere, xii. 301. 15-17. So 
in xii. 299. 3-4 : asangah preyaso mularn . . chitva 'dharmama- 
yam pdpam, "The root of felicity is freedom from ties; on cut- 
ting the bond of wrong," etc. The cutting is done, of course, 
with the "sword" of Yoga equanimity, xii. 255. 7. It maybe 
remarked, parenthetically, that the Yogin, besides laboring for 
the abstraction desired, also (naturally but inconsequently) prays 
for it: manasap ca samddhir me vardheta 'har ahah, xii. 199. 13. 
But ordinarily the state is induced by restraint of breath, as in 
xii. 192. 13-14 (cf. xv. 90. 59): prdnadhdranamdtram tu kesdm 
cid upapadyate, pramena mahatd kecit kurvanti pranadharanam. 
For samadhi is really gained only by intense effort and fine 
work. The terms are indifferently samadhi or samadhdna 



1 Also metaphorical : atha samtvaramarfasya ratham (=yogam) eva 
yuyuksataj}, ahsararh gantumanaso vidhirh vaksyami (ighragam, xii. 
237. 13. 
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(though the latter is united with manas or dtman), dhdrand or 
dhdranam, e. g. dtmanap ca samadhdne dhdranam prati nidarp- 
andni, " the indications of the spirit's concentration as regards 
fixing the mind," xii. 301. 30 ; dtmasamddhanam yuktvd yogena 
tattvavit, ib. 35; yogi dhdrandsu samdhitah, ib. 37. 

The general preliminary process is the placing of the spirit in 
different parts of the body : 

ndbhydm kanthe ca pirse ca hrdi vaksasi pdrpvayoh 
darcane pravane cd 'pi ghrdne ca 'mitavikrama 
sthdnesv etesu yo yogi mahdvratasamdhitah 
dtmand suksmam dtmdnam yunkte sarnyag vipdmpate 
sa plghram acalaprakhyam, karma dagdhvd pubhapubham 
uttamam yog am dsthdya yadl 'cchati vimucyate, 

"A Yogin who, devoted to the great observance, 1 properly fixes 
his subtile spirit on these places, the navel, neck, head, heart, 
stomach, sides, eye, ear, and nose, having quickly burned away 
all good and bad actions, though they be like a mountain (in 
size), by applying himself to the highest Yoga is released, if he 
wishes." 

In this passage, xii. 301. 39 ff., the dhdrands may be acts con- 
ducive to fixedness of niiud, that is, besides this fixing of the 
mind, abstemiousness and subduing the passions. A passage to 
be cited presently gives another meaning to this term which per- 
haps applies here as well. According to the present exposition, 
the whole discipline of Yogin lies first in fixing the spirit on dif- 
ferent parts of the body and then in dieting, in chastity, and in 
renouncing sensual pleasures of all kinds. 2 The Yogin eats but 
once daily, ekdharah, of dry barley or ride-grains and sesame, 
avoiding oil, snehdndm varjane yuktqh, and drinking less and 
less milk and water, which " after a long time " imparts Yoga- 
power, bala. Or he may avoid meat altogether (as an alternative 
means of acquiring power), akhandam (unusual word, also xiii. 
75. 8) mdnsam uposya. The text continues: "By overcoming 

1 The mahavrata may be the one described, or that called in the Sutra 
(s&rvabhauma-) mahavrata, i. e. yamdh, ii. 31 (30). 

2 The logical order is not closely kept. Subjugation of the senses is, 
of course, the "prior path," as it is called in xii. 195. 10, though here 
also ekdgraih dhdrayen manah (pindlkrtye 'ndriyagramam) precedes 
in the description. In xiii. 141. 8, it is said that "those who have sub- 
dued their senses must learn the A.tman, and then afterwards, tataly 
paccat, desire and wrath must be overcome." 
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desire, wrath, cold and heat, and rain, fear, care, breathing, 
pvdsa, 1 and human sense-objects, paurusan visaydn ("sounds 
pleasant to men," says the commentator), sensuality, thirst, 
(delights of) touch, sleep, nidrd, and sloth hard to overcome, 
tandrirh durjaydm, the wise and great Yogins, mahatmanah, 
void of passion, vfvtardgdh? make glorious the spirit through the 
spirit (self), by means of meditation and study, dhydnddhyayana- 
sampadd. 3 Hard is the great path, mahapantha (like wandering 
through a forest on a way beset with robbers), and few hold it to 
the end, but he is called a great sinner, bahudosa, who entering 
the way, yogamdrgam dsddya, gives up. Easy is it (in compari- 
son) to stand upon the sharpened edges of razors, ksuradhdrdsu 
[compare Kathaka, iii. 14, and KsurikS Up.], but hard for the 
uncontrolled to stand by the Yoga discipline of fixing the mind," 
dhdrandsu tu yogasya duhstheyam akrtdtmabhih, xii. 301. 54. 
On the dhdranas occur the following stanzas, xii. 237. 14-16 : 

sapta yd dhdranah krtsnd vdgyatah pratipadyate 
prsthatah pdrpvatap cd 'nyds tdvatyas tdh pradhdrandh 
kramapah pdrthivam yac ca vdyavyarh kharh tathd pay ah 
jyotiso yat tad dipvaryam aharhkdrasya buddhitah 
avyaktasya tathdi 'pvaryam kramapah pratipadyate 
vikramds cd 'pi yasydi He tathd yuktesu yogatah 
tathd yogasya yuktasya siddhim atmani papyatah 

As this description of the would-be Yogin is prefaced by the 
image of him " eager to hitch his (mental) car," ratham yuyuk- 
satah, the goad of which is " all the Tantras," sarvatantrapra- 
toda, it may be suspected that we have a bit of real Tantric liter- 
ature before us, — only suspected, since tantra in the epic is 
synonymous with any manual of instruction, for example, dhar- 
matantra is dharmapastra, but reasonably so, since, on the other 
hand, Yoga-Tantras are specifically mentioned in the pseudo-epic 



1 The word used in Pat. Sutra, ii. 49, for in-breathing, as opposed to 
pracvasa, out-breathing, in pranayama (after correct posture has been 
taken). On the five, seven, and ten epic " breaths," cf. op. eit. p. 171 ff. 

2 Compare Pat. Sutra, i. 37, vitaragavisayam va eittam. 

3 Patafijali's definition of niyamah also includes study, gaucasarhtosa- 
tapahsvadhyayegvarapranidhdndni, ii. 32. This may be mere mutter- 
ing of texts. The epic has a whole section on the rewards of the 
japaka, xii. 197 (also 196 and 198). Compare Pat. Sutra, ii. 44. 
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besides Yoga-Qastras. 1 The general sense of the verses is clear 
enough. The author gives the "speedy rule" of the Yogin's 
progress, until he "steps out, released, after passing beyond the 
Yoga-mastery," yogaipvaryam atikranto yo niskramati mucyate, 
$1. 40. The account thus naturally begins with the fixation of 
mental activity on one object, as does that of Patanjali, iii. 1, 
and as Patanjali reckons prajna as " sevenfold," saptadha, at ii. 
27, so the author first reckons the fixations of mind as seven 
(saptadha may be the original here also), to which he adds seven 
more, then gives eight "masteries" or "lordships," proceeds 
with the Yogin's " (victorious) progressions " (mental stages, as 
the commentator says, vikrama atiubhavakramah), and ends 
with their " fruit " and the Yogin's perfection, siddhi, " accord- 
ing to the (regular) Yoga-discipline." As appears from what 
follows (see below), the "progressions" or " stages" are the hal- 
lucinations, which arise before perfection but after the attain- 
ment of " mastery." The latter is exercised, according to the 
text, over the five elements, egoism, intellect, and Prakrti (the 
regular tattvas of the system in their order), not according to the 
regular " eightfold mastery," of miraculous powers. But to what 
are the dharanas applied ? The commentator is inclined to omit 
Prakrti, avyakta, and refer them to the other seven mentioned 
(that is, five elements, aharhkara and buddhi), while the pradha- 
ranas (pra as in prapisya, prapautra, meaning connected but 
remote) apply to the " intercepted " applications, vyavahitah, 
which are in fact one of the three divisions of knowledge in Pat. 
Sutra, iii. 25, suksmavyavahitaviprakrstajnanam. The distinc- 
tion between prsthatah and parpvatah is explained as "farther 
and nearer," namely, fixing the attention on the mandala of the 
moon, sun, or pole star (as in Pat. Sutra, iii. 26-28), or (" nearer") 
on the end of the nose, the brows, the throat-well, kanthakupa, 
(as in Pat. Sutra, iii. 30, kanthakupe ksutpipasanivrttih, that is, 
" samadhi in reference to the throat- well results in averting hun- 
ger and thirst"). 

The use of dharayam asa, the constant expression of Yoga- 
practice, naturally led to the companion-noun being employed as 



1 The simplest meaning, however, is perhaps the best, and tantra 
would then be identical with the discipline alluded to in xii. 215. 21 : 
atha va na pravarteta (v. 1. prakageta) yogatantrair upakramet ; yena 
tantrayatas tantraih vxttify syat tat tad acaret. 
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object of concentration. As such, though with doubtful applica- 
tion in regard to the numbers, it is correctly explained here, and 
this use is rendered still more certain by the following descrip- 
tion of Bhisma's death, xiii. 169. 2 : (tusriim babhuva), 

dhdraydm dsa cd 'tmdnam dhdrandsu yathdkramam, 

" in regular succession he concentrated his soul upon the objects 
of concentration" (ddhdrddisu, N.), when "his breaths, forced 
together, sarhniruddhdh, ascended, and his soul being forced 
together in all the resting places, after cleaving his head went 
like a meteor, maholke 'oa, to the sky," as is added in 7, where 
samniruddhas tu tend , tmd sarvesv dyatanesu shows dtrnan as 
prdnas. The dhdrands, then, are objects of contemplation. 
The earlier description, by the way, has here only tunmm dslt . . . 
yojyd Hrndnam vedandm samniyamya, vi. 121. 56. 

A "seven-fold province" of the "four- fold samadhV is recog- 
nized by the commentator to Sutra iii. 51, and very probably the 
first division made was meditation on the senses and two higher 
tattvas, egoism and intellect. 1 Seven may be used in the sense 
of " many," but tdvatyas is rather against this supposition. 2 In 
any case, the passage indicates a numbered arrangement of sub- 
jects of contemplation and seems to imply a full systematization. 
The pradhdrands might be "intenser," but if taken as remoter 
concentrations they would answer to the general terms of Pat. 
Sutra, i. 39, yathd'bhirnatadhydndd vd ("objects without, such 
as the moon "). I believe, however, that the application of 
prsthatah pdrpvatap ca has been misunderstood by the commen- 
tator (and by the English translator), 3 in consequence of his 

1 On the Yogin's "subtile seven," compare Great Epic, p. 173. 
The epic's bhuvanani sapta may be the " seven spheres " named in the 
system, xii. 187. 26. Seven over-worlds, lokdfy, and seven under-worlds 
are traditional, iii. 3. 45 : v. 102. 1 (rasdtala). 

2 Curiously enough, Pat. Sutra, iii. 16 to 29, gives seven and fourteen 
" near and remote" forms of knowledge resulting from a combination 
of dharana, dhydna, samddhi. They are not enumerated, however, 
but possibly they were in the mind of the writer who gives the seven 
pradhdrands. 

3 He is not that esteemed gentleman whose name appears on the title 
page and who did not understand English at all, but Mr. K. Mohan 
Ganguli. His translation (very useful in many ways) gives not only 
the substance of the text but sometimes the gist of the commentary 
as well, and even (as part of the Mhb.) Sutras cited by the commenta- 
tor, as in this instance, where Pat. Sutra, iii. 1, decabandhac cittasya 
dharana (cited by N.) appears as a verse of the epic ! 
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ignoring here the metaphor of which this verse still forms a part. 
For, as I have said, we have to do in this passage with an alle- 
gorical war-car, yoga, with which the would-be Yogin, when once 
equipped, hastens on to victory (compare the opening of the 
Amrtabindu Up.). Hence the strange use of vikramah for stages 
in his progress, and hence also the use of prsthatah parpvatap cay 
to understand which, in connection with the metaphor, we must 
remember the position of the chariot-guards, prsthagopas anHparp- 
vagopas, or, as they are called in a similar description of another 
allegorical war-car, viii. 34. 45, prstharaksas and paripdrpva- 
caras. For the van and rear and flank are technically known 
(adverbially) as puratah, prsthe, and pdrpvayoh, vi. 90. 37, 
while yoga, in camp-parlance, is hitching up or harnessing up. 
The preliminary description of this Yogin's chariot explains that 
upaya and apdya are its pole, the apdna-br eath its axle, the 
^rawa-breath its yoke, all the Tantras its goad, knowledge its 
charioteer, faith and restraint, dama, the fore-guard, purahsara, 
renunciation its more distant protector behind, anuga, medita- 
tion, dhyana, its field of action, gocara (with other parts here 
omitted). Next follows the phrase cited above of the ratham 
yuyuksatah, whose rule, vidhi, will be described, and then come 
the dharana verses; so that the whole passage should be trans- 
lated : "The silent Yogin (in this mental chariot) acquires all the 
seven intentnesses and as many different fore-intentnesses (as his 
immediate guard), in the rear and on the flanks (respectively); 
(guarded by these) step by step he acquires what (is called) the 
mastery of earth and air, space and fluid (mastery), and that of 
light, of egoism, and mastery in respect of intellect ; and also by 
another step (that) of Prakrti ; and so he beholds in himself suc- 
cess (victory) when thus equipped with Yoga-practice; and there 
comes next, in consequence of his equipment, yogatah, the fol- 
lowing victorious advances" (stages). 

These "victorious advances" are preliminary hallucinations 
(compare £vet. Up. ii. 11), which show the spirit first as having 
a smoky appearance. Then appears a rupadarpana of the spirit, 
"like water in space." Then this passes away and a fire-form 
become visible. After this the spirit appears in a wind-form, 
attaining wind-like (air-like) subtility and whiteness, poetdrh 
gatirh gatvd suksmam apy uta. 

The powers attained are then described. They have the fol- 
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lowing effects: 1 Earth-mastery gives one srsti, the ability to 
create things " like Prajapati ;" air-mastery, to make eai-th shake 
with one's finger, toe, hand, or foot, this being the attribute, 
guna, of wind (air-element); mastery of space (or ether), the 
power to appear of the same color with space (ether) and conceal 
one self. Then one at will can drink up all dpaydh (of water, 
such as tanks, etc.); and become too glorious to be seen and have 
this glory diminish (as one will, by applying the mastery of the 
water-element and the fire-element, respectively, as is to be 
inferred). These five (elements) are thus brought into the power 
(of the Yogin), vacanugdh, as he subdues egoism (compare Pat. 
Sutra, i. 40, paramdnuparamamahattvdnto 'sya vaplkarah); and 
when he has subdued these six and intellect, buddhi, which is the 
soul of these six, then at last the vyakta self becomes anyakta 
and there appears in him "complete faultless illumination," nir- 
dosapratibhd krtsnd. Such is the siddhi-process of the Yogin 
(ib. 16. 21-26). This pratibhd is the objective of the Yogin, till 
he surpasses mastery (as cited above); compare atikrdntaguna- 
ksaya, cited op. tit., p. 162.' 

The hallucinations are referred to again, for example, in xiii. 
73. 4, where it is said, "They who are firm in their observance, 
with their unpolluted mind even here on earth have visions of 
(heavenly) worlds appearing like dreams," svapnabhutang. ca tdnl 
lokdn pacyantl 'ha 'pi suvratah, i. e., in the samddhi or Yoga- 
concentration of their last hour. This is introduced as an argu- 
ment to prove the existence of such worlds. Compare Pat. 
Sutra, i. 38, svapnanidrdjildnd 'valambanam vd. By Yoga- 
power the Great Vision of the Dead is produced at the end of the 
epic story, where all the heroes appear " like visions in the 
night," nipi snptotthitd iva, xv. 31. 1. 

Another passage says in regard to the hour of death that the 
Yogin, as he frees himself from the objective world, attains the 
original, ddyd, Prakrti, just as rivers attain the ocean ; but if not 



1 No notice is taken here of the Yoga-power which is most named in 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic literature, memory of previous births. The 
epic elsewhere indicates its universality in having several forms of the 
names for it, jatismarana, jatismarata, jatismaratva (xiii. 109. 15). 

8 The rest of this passage relating to the twenty-five tattvas of the 
Samkhya and Yoga has been discussed in my Great Epic, pp. 113, 117. 
On p. ib. 165, I have cited the ' impediments;' cf. Sutra, iii. 37. 
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freed, he sinks down like a house built of sand in water, xii. 299. 
34-35 : 

yatha samudram abhitah sampritah saritopardh 
tathd 'dyd prakrtir yogdd abhisamcrlyate sadd 
snehapdpair bahuvidhair dsaktamanaso narah 
prakrtisthd visldanti jale sdikatavepmavat. 

There is here, apparently, no recognition of Prakrtilaya as a 
stage preliminary to perfected emancipation, as taught in Pat. 
Sutra, i. 17 and 19 (the latter, bhavapratyayo videhaprakrtilayd- 
nam). This verse has the Vedanta image of absorption, like a 
river in the ocean, and is preceded by the Mahayana image of the 
one who is perfect being unwilling to return to the further shore 
of the river he has crossed, ib. 31: 

na hy anyat tlram dsddya punas tartum vyavasyati 
durlabho drpyate hy asya vinipdto mahdrnave. 

The same section contains a passage on the vltardga, §1. 10, 
which has several Sutra terms, though it is doubtful whether they 
are technical ; but I cite it, as it gives at least parallels to the 
image of the house (which is here one's own), of bhrama, as used 
above, notes the importance of abhydsa (Sutra, i. 32 has this term 
as applied to one principle to oppose the obstacles of samddhi), 
or constant practice, and mentions again the klepas, which is the 
Sutra term for the usual epic 'faults.' The twentieth stanza, 
according to the commentator, whom (with Bohtlingk) I do not 
follow, employs vistardh and sarhksepdh as if they were recog- 
nized equivalents of ceremonial and spiritual exercises ; 299. 
18-22 (20=37, repeated): 

18, yatha 'ndhah soagrhe yukto hy abhydsdd eva gacchati 
tathd yaktena manasd prdjflo gacchati tarn gatim 
(Comm. yogdbhydsah kdrya ity aha) 

19, maranarh janmani proktam janma vdi marandpritam 
avidvdn moksadharmesu baddho bhrarnati cakravat 

20a, buddhimargapraydtasya sukharh tv iha paratra ca 

b, vistardh klepasarhyuktdh sarhksepds tu sukhavahah 

c, pardrtham vistardh sarve tydgam atmahitam viduh 

21, yatha mrndld 'nugatam a$u muncati kardamam 
tathd , tmd purusasye 'ha manasd parimucyate 

22, manah pranayate 'tmdnam sa enam abhiyuHjati 
yukto yadd sa bhavati tadd tarn papyate param, 
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"As a blind man in his own house goes by being intent and only 
by practice, so the wise man goes the right way by having an 
intent mind. Death and birth are interdependent ; one ignorant 
of the rules for emancipation revolves about, bound like a wheel; 
but eternal happiness is his who has advanced upon the path of 
knowledge. Vast riches bring sorrow ; res angusta, happiness. 
All wealth is for another's sake, but renunciation (of worldly 
things) they say is one's own happiness. As the lotus-stalk leaves 
the mud attached (to it), so a man's spirit is freed from thought. 
One controls thought and so makes his self (spirit) intent. 
When he gets intent he sees him(self) the highest" (himself as 
Atman). The words in 20b, samksepds tu sukhdvahdh, embody 
the idea in Pat. ii. 42, sarhtosdd uttamah sukhaldbhah. The 
thought is common, iii. 2. 41-46 (ills of wealth). 

The Yoga of meditation is fourfold, dhydnoyogo caturvidhah, 
but just what divisions are meant are not apparent from the dis- 
cussion. The commentator, referring to several Sutras, e. g. i. 34, 
and 38-39, attempts to solve the problem ; but the only fourfold 
division that can be got from the text is that of dhydna itself 
with three accessories. The Yogin, it is said, should be free of 
klepas and nirveda, anirvedo gataklepah, and then, xii. 195. 15 : 

vicdrac ca vivekap ea vitarkap co ''pajdyate 

muneh samddadhdnasya prathamam dhydnam dditah 

One is reminded of Pat. Sutra, ii. 26, where complete viveka 
is said to be a means toward the rejection of the visible ; while 
in ii. 33, vitarka, preceded (as is this passage by klepa) by lobha, 
krodha, moha, is questionable practices open to argumentation, 
which may be here implied (as power to avoid these questionable 
practices). At any rate this group of "consideration, discrimina- 
tion, and argumentation, (which) are subsequent in the case of one 
engaged in samddhi" may be compared with the group in Sutra 
i. 17, where samddhi is "conscious" because accompanied with 
vitarka and vicdra (as well as joy and egoism, vitarkavicdrd- 
nanddsmitdnugamdt sarhprajfidtah). The gradual growth of 
intentness, tathd yogo pravartate, is likened to the focussing of 
sunlight with a burning-glass, yathd bhdnugatam tejo manih 
puddhah samddhind ddatte, xii. 299. 12. 

One passage cited above in regard to the eight gunas might 
be an allusion to the eight mahdsiddhis (or siddhis) called animd, 
laghima, garimd, prdpti (=mahimd), prdkamya, Ipitva, vapitoa, 
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kdmdvasdyitva, indicated by Pat. Sutra, iii. 45, tato 'nirnddiprd- 
dur bhdvah (cf. i. 40). These Toga-powers are often alluded to 
as astagunam aipvaryam, e. g. xii. 340. 55, and are called, in 
general, bhutis, vibhutis, dipvarya, or yogepvaratva, powers or 
masteries, and are grouped in the epic aH animdlaghimdprdptih 
at xii. 303. 16. They are attributes of God. In the invocation 
at xiii. 14. 420, the form is animdmahimdprdptih, but in Tantrie 
lists the two last (as indicated above) are synonymous and C. 
1 015 has for mahimd the v. 1. laghimd. The vapitvu of the Tan- 
trie list is in the epic prabhavisnittv a (Great Epic, p. 108). The 
f orm prabhavisnu is applied to the (divine) lord of the treasury; 
prabhavisnup ca kopasya jagatap ca tathd prabhuh, xii. 290. 8. 
In ordinary language, the aipvaram balam of a priest in Brahman, 
"unthinkable, undual," i. 78. 38. Further, instead of Yoga- 
practice, austerities alone are said, in xii. 161. 5, to give "mas- 
tery " (the old view), dipvaryam rsayah prdptds tapasdi 'va. 

Examples of these powers are given in the epic, one or two at 
length and of considerable interest. 1 

Through Yoga one becomes the size of an atom, dipvaryayo- 
gdd anumatro bhutvd, and enters, a lotus-stalk, xii. 343. 42. 
The power of the Yogin can be projected into the body of 
another and the latter be dowered perpetually with it. Thus 
when Vidura dies, his body rests against a tree, but he himself 
by Yoga enters the body of the king, who thus becomes stronger 
and is filled with Vidura's many virtues, while the sage, leaving 
there his power, "obtained the Santanika worlds," xv. 26. 26-29. 

Another term for Yoga-power is mantsa. By means of this, 
Cyavana, at xiii. 55. 19, hypnotizes his subject and makes appear 
a grove, mansions, jewels, etc., "as in a vision," ib. 53. 68 and 
54. 15. 

A very clear case of the exercise of hypnotic power (cittasya 
paraparlrdvepah, Pat. Sutra, iii. 38) exploited as Yoga-power is 
that narrated in xiii. 40 ff. The sage here projects himself into 
the body of the subject by means of the subtile spirit, which is 
described as of the size of the thumb, xii. 285. 175 and 290. 12. 

1 What a Yogin can do, in epic theory, has been told in my Great 
Epic, p, 108, etc. The present cases give examples in epic narrative. 
I have no example of some of the powers. But " making oneself many 
thousands," which is alluded to in the epic, op. cit., and is recognized 
as kayavyuha in the commentary to Sutra, iv. 4, is in iii. 82. 23 a power 
of Qiva ; who in iii. 83. 163 is a Yoga-lord. 
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The latter passage describes how Ucanas being yogasiddha, that 
is, possessed of the mahasiddhis, projected himself into Kubera 
and so got power over him (by Yoga) to take away his wealth 
and slip away, yogdtmdkena ruddhvd . . . yogena 'Imagatam 
krtvd nihsrtap ca. This angered the Mahayogin (Civa), who 
tried to throw a weapon at Ucanas, but the latter through Yoga- 
power, yogasiddhdtmd, appeared on the end of the weapon, ciila, 
directed against him, being able to do this in the form of knowl- 
edge, vijndtarupah . . . tapahsiddhah (16 and 17). 

To return to the hypnotic trance narrated in Anucasana. The 
pupil of a sage, being left in charge of his Guru's wife and find- 
ing her inclined to be too familiar toward a visitor, projects him- 
self into her by Yoga-power, yoga-bala, and restrains her from 
following her own inclinations, making her change the words she 
intended to speak. He abides in her " limb by limb," like a 
shadow, like a person stopping in an empty house which he finds 
on his way, soiling her as little as a drop of water soils a lotus- 
leaf, standing in her like a reflection in a mirror, xiii. 40. 46, 47, 
50-51,58; 41. 13, 18. 

Though the tale is supernatural, of the tricky deceiver Indra, 
maydvin, 40. 43, it illustrates clearly enough the conception of 
Yoga-power. The subject is unconscious of the influence, uvdsa 
raksane yukto na ca sd tarn abudhyata, 40. 59. But the opera- 
tor's eye is "fixed," for his spirit is away from it. His body 
is "moveless, like a picture," dadarpa . . . kalevaram, nipcestarh 
stabdhanayanam yathd lekhyagatam tathd. The subject wished 
to rise at the entrance of the guest and politely say " who art 
thou?,"' but "being stiffened and restrained" by the operator 
"she was unable to move." The guest says, "Constrained by 
Anaiiga, Love, 1 come for thy sake, O thou dulce ridens," but she 
was still " unable to rise and speak," for the virtuous pupil 
"restrained her senses by the bonds of Yoga," nijagrdha mahd- 
tejd yogena balavat, babandha yogabandhdip pa tasydh sarven- 
driydni sah, so that she was nirvikdra, unalterable, 41. 3-12. The 
process of acquiring influence is described with some detail. 
The operator sat beside the fair subject, before the expected 
guest arrived, and caused her to have virtuous desires, samdsi- 
nah . . . updslndm anindydnglm yathdrthe sarnalobhayat. "Unit- 
ing, sarhyojya, the beam of his own eyes with the beams of her 
eyes, he entered her body, as wind does space," 40. 56-57. Her 
restrained state is described as due to confusion of mind induced 
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by Yoga-power, yogdbalamohitd, 41. 13. The subject is uncon- 
scious of the power but not otherwise unconscious ; for when 
Indra addressed her again, saying " come," she " wished to reply," 
but the operator "turned aside this word," and the word that 
actually escaped her (instead of being a welcome) was " Sir, what 
business have you to come here ?" And since these words were 
prompted by the learned saint, they were spoken in excellent 
Sanskrit, vdni sarhskdrabhusand (instead of the patois she would 
naturally have used, ib. 15). But though speaking thus "under 
another's will," paravapd, " she felt ashamed " (of her rudeness). 
After this the operator, " releasing the woman and entering into 
his own body addressed Indra," ib. 19. 

The later pseudo-epic of the Anucasana and Anugita (with the 
last part of Qanti) introduces us to some new words and ideas in 
connection with Yoga. Thus we have the remarkable phrase 
niryoga, reminding one of the Maitri and epic term (Great 
Epic, p. 41) nirdtman, but used in a different sense. Per- 
sonified Intellect, who had Yoga-power, dipvaryayogasthd, 
came to Hari and he, yogena edi 'nam niryogah svayarh 
niyttyuje tadd, xii. 350. 23, where niryoga means superior 
to yoga. In a preceding section, the equivalent of the yoga 
dipoara of Gita xi. 8, is found in the words, dipvaryena pra- 
yogena dvitlydm tanutn dsthitah (where the god, as in the 
Gita, changes his form by Yoga-power), xii. 348. 47 (in 63, 
nidrdyogam updgatah, sleep-yoga). Among the powers or mas- 
teries is that of knowing another's thoughts by Yoga. It may be 
merely a divine power to be able to do this by simple meditation, 
but apparently dhydnam pravipya in xii. 343. 48, which gives this 
power, is the equivalent of yogam pravipya, for it can scarcely be 
the other's thought that is entered here. Compare dhydnam aga- 
mat, ii. 17. 27. Something quite new, again, is the wind called 
pardvaha (paro vayuh), which, in the after-time, anukdle, fol- 
lowed by Death and Yama, "takes away the breaths of all animate 
creatures and in the case of those that have made proper investi- 
gation of the subject and are pleased with dhydndbhydsa (i. e. 
Yogins) fits for immortality, O ye metaphysicians." ' This is the 
wind " because of which, when one is overcome, he comes back 
no more," xii. 329. 49-52, one of the seven Vaha winds unknown 

1 The inconsequent vocative of £f careless text. 
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to the frequent writers on breaths and winds in the earlier 
epic, but known to the end-maker of the epic and to the 
makers of late Puranas. The saint's departing soul becomes 
' wind ' and by Yoga-power, here yogavlrya, enters the sun, for 
"the highest course cannot be attained without Yoga," xii. 332. 
52-53. The later pseudo-epic gives the rite in detail. One faces 
the east, sitting on &wp«-grass, in a place that is level and clear; 
then "in accordance with the Castras and in accordance with 
rule, one who knows the proper order puts his soul in all the 
limbs, beginning with the feet, in regular succession, drawing in 
his hands and feet ": 

dhdraydm dsa cd Hmanarh yathdpdstram yathavidhi 
pddaprabhrtigdtresii kramena kramayogavit, 1 
. . . pdnipddam samdddya* 

This was Cuka, a mahayogepvara, who thus ' overcame space,' 
vihdyas, and flew through the sky as wind, through the power of 
his buddhisamadhana, attaining to 'success' and abandoning 
(apparently after he had attained success) the "four kinds of 
faults," xii. 333. 2. and 334. Iff. and 20-26. The process is 
in marked contrast to that of the urdhvabahuh samdhitah, 
"up-arm devotee," described in xii. 339. 2, and shows again 
the mingling of Qastra rule in Yoga-practice with the naif 
tapas or untutored asceticism, which is confounded with it. 
According to xv. 34. 9, the component parts of the wise (Yogins, 
N.) are eternal. The Yoga-practice of Vidura is that of an 
ascetic. With unkempt hair, naked, digvdsdh, he wanders through 
the woods, eating air and holding a stone in his mouth, 3 vUd- 
mukhah, vltdm mukhe sarnadhdya, xv. 26. 17 ; 37. 12; by which 
means of asceticism, tapobala, he won 'success,' siddhi, 35. 3, as 
well as by mental discipline, yogadharma, dhdrandn manasd 
dhydndd yam dharmarh kavayo viduh, 26. 30 ; 28. 16. 

1 Here yoga has the meaning of application (of the order), as in xiv. 
21. 11, vijnanayoga is ' application of discrimination.' 

8 In nirvikdrah samdhitah, xii. 330. 15 ; sarnadhdya manah (after 
yunksva 'tmdnam), xv. 37. 28 and 30, sarnadhdya is mental, but it is 
physical (of a stone) in the case cited in the next paragraph and should 
perhaps be read here. 

3 This is the usual form of common tapas (except for the unusual 
stone). Cyavana's form was soaking in water, udavasa, xiii. 50. 3ff., 
equally inconvenient for the practice of high Yoga in the Raja-yoga 
sense. Compare Buddhacarita, vii. 17, where soaking is a tapas. 

vol. xxii. a5 
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New, too, is the division of samddhi into seven, with a new 
meaning, found in connection with the "seven diksds," that is, 
seven concentrations as exhibited in regard to the usual group of 
seven, viz., the five senses, mind, 1 and intellect. This occurs in 
the tad vanam allegory of xiv. 27. 2 ff., which, by the bye, seems 
to me to be the most probable explanation of the esoteric tad- 
vanam found in Kena Up. 31, tad dha tadvanam nama. Here 
the one who tells the allegory of the great forest of life says, 
"after passing through the rnahadurga I entered a mahad 
vanam," and is asked kva tad vanam, when he explains it as 
Brahman, which some look on as a great tree of life and some as 
a great forest, 48. 1 (compare 51, 9, brahmavanath nilyam). 
Likely as not, the Upanishad name was originally indicative of 
just such an allegory of tad vanam brahma. 

It is, perhaps, unprofitable to discuss the still later development 
of the prana theory in connection witb Toga, and I will merely 
refer to what has already been said above on this point, calling 
attention to the theory (also held by Max Mtlller) that speech 
precedes thought,- in xiv. 21, where word comes into being 
before thought, since mental activity depends on breath (speech) 
because of the priority of one breath over another (apdna makes 
prana into apana); together with the saderdotal character of 
breaths (as five priests); the peace-making character of vyana 
alone, pantyartham vydnam ekam (as often in late passages, 
neuter form 2 ); the quarrel of breaths as to their relative supe- 
riority (imitation of older matter) and the judgment : 

sarve svavisaye presthah sarve ca 'nyonyadharminah, 

as given in xiv. 21. 10 ff., ib. 23. 22, and 24. 17. The whole dis- 
cussion is the finale of a Yoga discourse in regard to the dyatana 
or resting-places of soul, where Brahman dwells with Soma, Agni 
and dhira as veins (Ch. Up. viii. 6. 1), ib. 20. 9. Here the breaths 
are enclosed in pairs, thus : udana is between apdnaprdndu (it 

1 Sometimes mind and sometimes egoism. The five senses, manas, and 
buddhi are also the seven tongues of agni vaicvanara, which is within 
all the breaths, xiv, 20. 19. But Yoga aigvarya, mastery, is sometimes 
over the " six," senses and mind alone. This is a simpler phase, as is 
indicated by the companion-piece, indriyadharanam, in iii. 211. 20 and 
21 (the whole passage is from the Kanaka Up.), the latter phrase here 
embodying "the whole Yoga-rule." 

2 Compare idaih dhyanam idaih yogam, xiii. 17, 19, and other forms 
cited passim in Great Epic. 
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is called uddna because of its dyatatva of the breaths) ; prdna- 
pdndu are between samdnavydndu, and the latter are each used 
up or absorbed, Una or pralina, when that (prdna, presumably) 
is in the same condition. 1 

This passage contains two Yoga dogmas, first that, because he 
that has obtained 'mastery' can have no master (he is lord, prabhu, 
hence no one is his master, Ipvara), therefore a Togin can take 
any form he will, anydnydp cat 'va tanavo yathe'stam pratipad- 
yate, xiv. 19. 24-25; and that the mind should be kept within 
(and not without, bdhyatah) on the following dvasathas or 
retreats, the teeth, palate, tongue, throat, neck, breast, and the 
(veins) hrdayabandhana, ib. 37" (compare above, p. 350). 

To the first of these may be added the conjoined ' masteries ' 
implied in xiv. 16. 22-23 : kramamdnap ca sarvapah antardhd- 
nagatijnap ca, going at will and disappearance from sight, Yogin 
powers like those of the gods, for, as is said elsewhere, "the 
gods, too, have the mastery" (Yoga-mastery), devdp cdi , pvarya- 
vanto vdi, xv. 30. 21 (here division of self is referred to, dvidhd 
krtvd Hmdnarh deham, 30. 10 and 31. 14). Again, in xiii. 75. 12, 
it is said of the fruit of restraint (various niyamas, and dama) : 

yatrecchdg amino ddntdh sarvapatrunisudandh 
pdrthayanti ca yad ddntd labhante tan na sampayah, 

" Yogins can go as they will, kill all their foes, and get what they 
wish," powers especially attributed to them in the Sutra (the last 
being kdmdvasdyitva, ' doing as one will '). Another form of 
statement is found in xiii. 29. 11: 

brdhmanah hurute tad dhi yathd yad yac ca vdfichati, 



1 In a previous chapter there is enunciated a theory of disease which 
has some Interesting points. According to this, the prdnas all over the 
body are restrained by wind which causes bodily heat. This heat then 
pierces the jivasthdna, the place of the spirit, and to escape from this 
affliction the spirit leaves the body. The wind, vdyu, which is in the 
prdndpdndu breaths, goes up and abandons the body, leaving the man 
without breath, his senses no longer being sensible, xiv. 17. 15 ff. Here 
the word for senses (indriydni in the phraseology elsewhere employed 
in the epic) is srbtas, srotobhir ydir vijdndti indriydrthdn, 24 ; the same 
word for senses as in Qvet. Up. i. 5, and indicative of late authorship in 
both cases. In i. 3. 152, srotas is aperture (apdna, anus) ; in xii. 185. 
11, both canals and aperture. 

5 Ib. 22 repeats the igikd-mufija phrase, Kafhaka vi. 17; and 66 gives 
again six months as the time for learning Yoga. 
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" a priest does how and what he will," making Yoga unnecessary. 
But some of a Yogin's powers surpass even a priest's. Thus in 
xiii. 31-32, Pratardana, owing to Bharadvaja's entering into him 
by Yoga, " as soon as he was bom became thirteen years old, and 
recited the whole Veda and the Veda of the bow, attaining uni- 
versal glory," tejo lokyam. But what the Yogin accomplishes as 
a perfected and supernatural lord, the ascetic ' often accomplishes 
by secondary means. Thus Rcika was a great ascetic, mahdta- 
pdh, and through his grace his wife and mother-in-law obtained 
children. But each had to embrace a tree and eat messes of food 
into which the sage had injected warrior-power and priest-power. 
By an unfortunate exchange of tree and food each woman got 
the child intended for the other, xiii. 4. 23-37. 

The austerities performed by the divinities are pure tapas. 
Thus, for example, besides the instances already given, Aditi 
stands on one foot constantly to become Vishnu's mother (in the 
Devayuga), and Surabhi for eleven thousand years : 

atapyata tapo ghoram 
vyatisthad ekapddena paramam yogam dsthitd, 

xiii. 83. 26-29. This is an especially good instance of the way in 
which the terms were interchanged, for finally this "Yoga" 
results only in the goddess pleasing Brahman, who grants her the 
boon she desires. Only the highest gods employ Yoga alone, as 
when Clva becomes four-faced through yoga uttama, xiii. 141. 4. 
There is here, in general, no distinction between the two forms. 
Just as in the case above, so in xiii. 29. 6, Matanga, an emaciated 
saint, stands one hundred summers on one toe, angusthena, all 
skin and bones : 

sudurvaham vahan yogam krpo dhamanisamtatah 

tvagasthibhuto dharmdtmd, 

a passage worth citing also for its late use of yogam vahati, 
'endure.' 

Although there is no mention by name of Hatha Yoga, there is 
a clear indication of the difference (between this and what was 



1 The naif anthropomorphizing of the Hindu does not shrink from 
imputing austerity and its potency to animals. Thus a parrot per- 
forms tapas, austerity, and by this means recognizes a disguised god, 
xiii. 5. 14. Even the trees in Hiranyapura " go about at will," hama- 
cdrinah, v. 100. 15. 
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later called Royal Yoga) in the account at xiv. 30 (where Nila- 
kantha in fact, points out the distinction). Here a pious fool 
who wishes to shoot his mind and organs of sense ("cast arrows 
on the seven," 26) finally becomes sage and exclaims (30) : 

oho kastarh yad asmdbhih sarvam bahyam anusthitam, 

" the folly of my attending to all the externals," where appears 
the same antithesis as that noticed above (bahyatah). 

The expression mahayoga seems to be a (logical) derivative of 
mahayogin, the latter being analogous to mahatapah. Vishnu 
and even saints have the title, mahayogin. In v. 68, ad Jin., 
Vishnu, his atmayoga and mayayoga are mentioned together ; 
Vyfisa is a mahayogin, xii. 334. 40. The sense is evidently not 
one who has mahayoga but a "great Yogin." One who is a 
"great Yogin," however, must have "great Yoga," and this 
seems to be all the meaning of mahayoga. In xvi. 4. 21, it is the 
first stage of Krsna's demise, mahayogam upetya, who in Gita ii. 
9 is mahayogeQvara, and in xvi. 4. 26, yogacarya. 

The compounds of yoga, other than those already mentioned, 
vary between the sense of (loose) attachment and (close) union. 
The latter is the meaning in atmayoga, which is equivalent to 
brahmabhiitasya samyogah, iii. 211. 15, union with the absolute. 
But samyoga may be a " sign of ill," if the ' union ' is with the 
objective world. 1 The word anuyoga I have discussed in a pre- 
vious volume of the Journal, xx. p. 24. It means 'fastening on,' 
and so in one place ' question,' in another, ' annoyance.' But no 
radical meaning is left in some compounds. Thus moksayoga is 
the equivalent of the later Rajayoga : " The Yoga-Qastra sa ys 
that one should restrain the senses, concentrate the mind on the 
soul, mana atmani dharayet, and, having passed through auster- 
ities, should cultivate moksayoga (the Yoga of emancipation). 
Such an one, devoted to one thing, ekantapllah (as above), sees 
soul in soul (self in self) if he can join soul to soul, yoktum atma- 
nam atmani, beholding his soul as a form, rupam, as if in sleep," 



1 Thus, samyoga viprayogantah (life ends in death), xii. 331. 20 ; yafy 
sajjati sa muhyati na Ham sa dufykhamokstiya, samyogo dufykhalaksa- 
nam, xii. 330. 8. So the ' rope ' already referred to may be a ' tie ' 
instead of a means of salvation, withal in the same nautical image ; for 
on the one hand it is a nibandhani rajjuh, or tie that binds, and, on the 
other, an essential part of the ship that brings one safely across the 
river of life, dharmasthairyavatdraka (nauh), xii. 330. 37 and 39. 
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xiv. 19. 17-21. Here yoga has the same technical meaning as it 
has in karmayoga and jfidnayoga, not literally, application to 
work or knowledge, but the kind of Yoga-science characterized 
by necessary external actions as compared with that character- 
ized by discarding this in favor of psychical perfection, or in 
modern parlance Hatha and Raja Yoga, the latter occurring first 
in Gita ix. 2, as rdjavidyd rajaguhyam, while Hatha comes as 
near to being differentiated in xiii. 14. 22 as anywhere: jfLdnasid- 
dhi-kriydyogdih (sevyamanap ca yogibhih), where the Sutra's 
kriyayoga, ii. 1 (comm. to ii. 2), or practical Yoga is uniquely 
contrasted with higher wisdom, as in the next verse with kartna- 
yajna (-kriydyogdihsevyamdnah), the god worshipped with Raja 
and Hatha Yoga or with ceremonial sacrifices and Hatha Yoga, 
as the words may, perhaps, be divided and understood. The 
expression pradhdnavidhiyogastha in xiii. 14. 423 appears to me 
to be equivalent to brahmayoga, but this and the preceding com- 
pounds (above) can be interpreted differently. 

Other points of the Yoga system and discipline, such as susupti, 
which are explained in the later epic, have been more or less fully 
treated in my Great Epic. The epic, for example, gives the 
complete Samkhya scheme of Tattvas (with the addition of the 
Twenty-sixth Principle) as belonging equally to Samkhya and 
Yoga. On the subtile bodies, the colors of the soul, etc., see op. 
cit., pp. 173, 179, etc. Especially interesting is the insistence on 
the physical (sensual) delights experienced hereafter by a Yogin, 
whose aim, according to other . passages, should be renunciation 
of all of them. The whole section, xiii. 107 (with the pre- 
ceding) should be read, to get an idea of the practical reward of 
asceticism, cl. 130 emphasizing the fact that it is not an ordinary 
priest but a Yogin who is blessed with carnal felicity, sukheso 
(here described) abhirato yogi. He rides around attended by 
self-luminous women, etc., and enjoys in heaven all the delights 
intensified which he renounced on earth. This teaching of asceti- 
cism is equivalent to saying, Be virtuous now, that you may sin 
hereafter. It is the result of blending two ideals. One appears 
from the time of the oldest Upanishads, Ch. Up. viii. 12. 3; Kath- 
aka, i. 25 ; and the older epic, where one is chaste on earth in 
order to enjoy a body in heaven, i. 46. 5; naturally enough there, 
but out of place in the perfected view of the philosopher, whose 
ideal (isolation or unity with Brahman) is incompatible with it. 
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For to the true Yogin of the epic such practices as are here held 
up as desirable are not only foolish but hellish (niraya is the 
fruit). 

The technicalities of philosophical Yoga have perforce been 
drawn from the later epic. The earlier epic shows scarcely a 
trace of technical terms. Yet it cannot be maintained that the 
earlier epic does not offer abundant opportunity to divulge the 
science of Yoga or that the writers of this time were prone to 
hide their wisdom as a secret. 

In Adi, in the many tales of saints and ascetics, we are practi- 
cally in a world not of Yogins but of Munis, who endure corporal 
pains and thereby attain power over the elements, get " divine 
sight," etc. The terms are largely formulaic, tapas tepe, tapasy 
eva mano dadhe, first of Vasistha, i. 99. 7 and 34, and then of 
Vicvamitra, i. 175. 47, the former having divine sight and the 
latter getting "success," siddhi. It is not yoga but tapas, auster- 
ities, that sends Yayati to heaven, i. 90. 21, and the "doors of 
heaven," seven in number, include tapas, peace and self-restraint, 
but no Yoga is mentioned even when the grhastho , panisat, the 
true teaching of one order, is expanded into a description of all 
the orders, as in i. 91. 3ff., where the Muni is exhorted to be nir- 
dvandvah, tapasa karpitah. Even the word yoga, except in the 
stereotyped yogaksema, e. g. 92. 17, which has nothing to do with 
Yoga, is conspicuously absent from this and most of the descrip- 
tions contained in the old tales of saints, and it is not till we reach 
the tale of the " world-renowned impaled one," who was impaled 
(Hindu equivalent of crucified) between two thieves, that we find 
anyone of these devotees recognized as a Yogin. The last men- 
tioned one, however, though a Mahayogin is still merely an " up- 
arm silent" ascetic, i. 107. 3. The discipline is purely physical, 
restraint of tongue, mauna, excessive torment, atlvatopas, and 
" drying up the body " by various means, both in the case of 
saints and ascetic kings, i. 115. 24; 119. 7 and 34 (ekantapilin). 
To propitiate the gods is a common reason for such discipline. 
Mental intentness occasionally plays a part. Devoted to severe 
austerities, Pandu stood on one foot all day with the most extreme 
concentration, sarnadhi; but all this was merely in order to propi- 
tiate Indra, ariradhayisur devam, i. 1 23. 26. He is credited, how- 
ever, with the possession of tapoyogabala (cf. tapoyukta, i. 209. 8) 
in i. 121. 37 (like tapovlrya in i. 75. 45, etc.). The Mahatapas, 
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or great ascetic, Drona, practices only austerities, .tapas, in Adi 
(130. 40) ; though when he dies, in the later expanded epic, it is 
as a perfected Yogin. So striking is the absence of the Yoga 
expression, that when Vyasa tells his mother to live in the wood, 
practicing yoga, yogam asthaya yuktd vasa tapovane, we are 
surprised only at the formula, yogam asthaya (passim in the later 
epic), and not surprised that the advice to try yoga, as here 
expressed, was carried out by horrible austerities, sughoram tapas, 
i. 128. 13, or in other words that yoga here is not philosophical 
Yoga at all, but only Vedic asceticism. 1 Gifts of the gods are 
sometimes free, as in Nala's case, but generally they are wrung out 
by austere discipline. Besides special favors, such as having a 
son or accomplishing some end that would not ordinarily necessi- 
tate a miracle, 2 these gifts are, in short, control of the elements 
(the power of going at will, implied in kamagama; disappearing; 
taking any form, Jccimarupin; seeing what one will, etc.); as, for 
example, the first three in i. 31. 13; 100. 21 ; 89. 19; and the " see- 
ing wisdom," cdJcsusl nama vidya, bestowed by the Gandharva 
upon Arjuna, which is got by his tapas united with divine kind- 
ness. 3 But ordinarily, six months' standing on one foot was the 
vrata, "observance": elcapadena sanmasan sthito vidyarh labhed 
imatn,\. 170. 41-46. Soini. 86. 15, dantah . . . niyatavanmanah, 
eating air, between fires, six months, on one foot, of Yayati. The 
wonders of the Muni are the result (in these tales) not of yoga-bala, 
which is so conspicuous elsewhere in the epic, but of tapo-bala. 
Thus in i. 13, the Muni lives on air and has tapo-bala; in 40. 25, 
he is Mahatapas and, 41. 4, has tapaso balam (in 43. 8, his vidya- 
bala revives a dead tree). Through this tapas comes the "knowl- 
edge divine," which presages death and sees the past as well as 
the future, 43. 8; 73. 25. Vicvamitra, here, as in the passage 
above, has tapas only, wherewith he "burns his faults," 71. 37; 

1 A girl, in v. 120. 5 ff., on being brought out to elect a husband at her 
Election-ceremony, " chooses as husband the forest," and becomes an 
ascetic, with fasts, diksas, and restraints, niyamas ; all as tapas (tepe). 

s In iii. 126. 1911., ascetic power, tapovirya (as brahman) impregnates 
water, after the priest has " endured hard asceticism," tapa asthaya 
ddrunam, to make the water effective, in getting a son for a king. 

3 So Sanjaya sees and hears by yoga-bala, vi. 15. 5ff. Simple "illu- 
sion" is what the Yogin's tricks are called when practiced by less holy 
experts (vayam api . . hham gacchema mayaya . . dargayema ca rupdni 
svagarire bahuny api: "we, too, can fly to the sky and appear in 
various shapes (not really but) by illusion," v. 160. 55-57. 
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and all 72. The technical terms of philosophical Yoga, when 
used at all, are without their later connotation, as in the case of 
samadhi, above, and in i. 75. 54: samadhaya mano buddhya, 
"composing his thoughts by using his reason ;" caran diksam (as 
tapas, 45. 1, etc. 1 ). 

The great saint Vyasa is a conspicuous exception to what has 
been said of the powers thus attained. The ability he possessed 
could not be got by study or tapas, i. 60. 4; but Vyasa's case may 
fairly be regarded as exceptional. In other cases, all that a 
Yogin can do is done in the early epic by au ascetic, 2 and up to 
a certain point the two are one. Consequently the later tech- 
nique carries on both the old discipline and its phraseology ; but 
the earlier form knows only the ascetic side, and not even that in 
its Hatha refinements. "Posture" is a chief concern of the 
Yogin, but to the Muni this technicality is unknown. Through 
the whole of the earlier epic I believe there is but one case even 
suggesting the Yogin "posture," whereas the tales are many 
which show that the Munis either stood, or hung themselves 
upside down, though the aim in doing so was attainment not only 
of power but of highest bliss. The conclusion seems to be inevit- 
able that the whole tone, the practice and ideal, of these ancient 
tales of saints differs entirely from that of the pseudo-epic. The 
practice of Yoga in these tales of Adi is quite unknown, and the 
word in its pregnant sense is almost lacking, 8 except when Hari is 
introduced as "lord of Yogins" and Oukra as Yogacarya, i. 34. 
14; 66. 43, and in vedct yogah in i. 1. 48. The term Mahayogin 
is used, I think, only as indicated above (and then implying tapas 
only); but in ii. 68. 43 we find, in the miracle-scene, that Krsna 
calls out, -Krsna, -Krsna, mahayogin, ii. 68. 43 ; and Sanatku- 
rutira is Yogacarya, mahatapah, in ii. 11. 23; as in the late Tirtha 
tale of the birth of the war-god Skanda, Kumara is " lord of 
Yogins" and has mahayoga, ix. 44. 33; 46. 96. 

1 So in iii. 165. 13, good conduct, pita, and samadhi; iii. 177. 22, tapo- 
damdcdrasamadhiyuktds, trnodapatrdvaranagmakuttdh. 

■ In one point the teaching is contradictory. Great ascetics acquire 
the Veda without study, like Mamdhatar, iii. 126. 33, dhydnamdtra; 
but tapas of the hardest sort cannot teach it, ib. 135. 16 ff. 

3 It is common enough, however, in the sense of means, way, applica- 
tion, energy, and other untechnical meanings, as in compounds, 
throughout the epic, such as kdlayoga, svdduyogin (bu.t Kalayogin in 
the pseudo-epic, epithet, of Qiva), kramayoga, etc. Compare iii. 106. 
23, anena kramayogena, "in this order; " 107. 70 ; tapahsiddhisamdyogdt 
. . . kdlayogena, " by means of tapas in course of time." 
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In so far as the Vana has tales of this sort, the same thing is 
true there. Thus in the ancient Flood-story, the venerable Manu 
stands on one leg and hangs upside down 1 for ten thousand years, 
like other old Munis, iii. 187. 4ff. ; but this book, also a mixture 
of old and new, shows as well the features of the pseudo-epic. I 
am not entering here any vicious circle ; for I suppose, for exam- 
ple, that no good historian would deny that the chapter of Vana 
where the sun is adored under its "one hundred and eight" 
(twelve) names, one of which is Mihira, is a late chapter, as has 
been maintained by every competent scholar since Lassen. Here, 
for the first time in the epic, we come upon (yogam asthaya) 
pranayamena tasthivan, and the Yogin sings in his Stotra to the 
sun, tvam gatih sarvasamkhyanam yogindm' tvam pardyanam. 
This passage, iii. 3. 34-37, 61, is led up to by the first allusion to 

1 Thus : urdhtabahufy . . . ekapddasthitas tlvrarh cakara sumahat 
tapal),, avdkgirds tathd ed 'pi netrdir animisdir drdham ; so 'tapyata 
tapo ghoram varsdndm ayutaih tadd. The upside-down form of asceti- 
cism is gradually fading out in India. A few years ago there was a 
colony of the Avakciras sort in the grove by the lake in Ajmere. They 
numbered nearly an hundred and hung like bats from the trees, by the 
knees or by the ankles, in a position sure to destroy their brains if they 
had any. But in '96 only one or two were to be seen. So, too, the iron 
spiked-bed, a later form of asceticism, is now out of fashion. In the 
village beside the lake at Kuruksetra, I saw one ascetic who showed his 
spiked bed, but his body did not look as if he had used it except for 
exhibition. There was also such a bed near Brahman's lone temple at 
Pushkara ; but the owner did not pretend to use it, and only kept it as 
a relic or for show. Ordinarily, mutilation, ashes, gifnabandhana, and 
posing the arms are the modern methods, but they are sometimes more 
elaborate (keeping one leg behind the neck, etc.), not as Yoga, however, 
but as tapas, though, of course, the creatures call themselves Yogins. 
So far as I could discover, they have absolutely no notion of higher 
Yoga, and, indeed, most of them are nearly idiotic. They live on the 
charity of the poor, and are still dreaded by the powerful. One of these 
Yogins, in a capital city of North India, refused to budge when the 
Raja wanted to enlarge his wall to cover the Yogin's stand, and the 
king was afraid to remove him, but built the wall all round him so that 
he sat in a sort of a brick well till he got tired of starving and came out 
of his own accord. The first adhomukhas were the Valakhilyas. who 
hang thus from a tree, i. 30. 2. 

2 Compare iii. 149. 17 (brahma) sd gatir yogindm para . . . guklo Ndrd- 
yanah,. The later Puranic form Yogi, for Yogin, is found, by the way , 
only in this case at C. xiii. 916, where B. 14. 323 has Sanatkumdro yogd- 
ndm (C. yogindm) Sdmkhydndm Kapilo hy asi. 
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the yogaipvarya of the gods, iii. 2. 80-81, and yogasiddhi, 82, to 
be gained by tapas, and here, too, we find mentioned astdnga 
buddhih, iii. 2.18 (which Nilakantha refers to the eight parts of 
Yoga), 1 and kriydyogadvaya, which may, but does not neces- 
sarily, imply Yoga. In the same way, we find that the saints, 
though in the same circumstances as those old saints who enjoy 
tapobala, are now furnished in the later tales with yogabala, as 
in the case of Kuval&9va who gets Vishnu's own power and as 
"a Yogin by Yoga" extinguished a fire, iii. 201. 34 ; 204. 31. 

Of course, one may say, How can one prove that the Kuval- 
acva story is not as antique as that of Manu ? But it surely 
implies less acuteness than unreasonableness to ignore the apriori 
improbability of this assumption. In short, there is a difference, 
and that difference hangs together with the other factors, mark- 
ing the steps between asceticism pure and simple and the technique 
of philosophical Yoga. Each age absorbs the preceding, and we 
have tapas and yoga used as one as soon as the latter has become 
vulgarized. Thus the two are interchangeable in the Arjuna 
tales. After his brother teaches Arjuna the mystery, upanisad, 
of arms and the science of memory, vidya pratismrtih, iii. 36. 30 
and 37. 10-12, he says tapasa yojayd 'tmdnam' ugrena (the same 
phrase in 91. 19), and in consequence (59): tasthau yogasamanv- 
itah, which is repeated as tapasy ugre vartamdnah, 38. 22, and 
this yoga=tapas is as follows (23 ff.): Clad in grass, deer-skin, 
and supported on a staff, he ate, samupayuktavdn, old leaves that 
had fallen on the ground ; for one month eating fruit every three 
days, then every six, then every fifteen ; then living on air and 
holding his arms up, without any support, and standing on his 
toes, pdddngusthagradhisthitah ; 3 so that the gods, ib. 34, did not 
know what he expected to gain, heaven, long life, or "mastery," 
dipvarya. This hero was " in the greatest hurry " to be devout, 

1 Bohtlingk compares the "eight characteristics" of medha in the 
description at iii. 45. 8-10 : sdngopanisaddn veddn catur akhydnapan- 
camdn yo 'dhite gurugucrusdm medham cd 'stagunagraydm . , . sthula- 
laksyaj/.. 

2 Compare i. 89. 6, tapasa yojya deham. 

3 The same phrase in v. 186. 22, of a female ascetic, who indulges for 
twelve years in the same discipline, eating air for six months, and 
soaking herself in the Jumna, udavdsa ; all to become a man ! In the 
silly exaggeration of the later epic, the girl Death soaks herself eight 
thousand years and stands on one leg and one toe for hundreds of 
billions of years, vii. 54, 17-25, to avoid her duty. 
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tvarayd paraya yuktas tapase dhrtanipcayah, 38. 14. So in the 
Tirtha tales, which, considering the attitude taken towards the 
Tirthas by Manu and other early priestly writers, may be reason- 
ably assumed to belong to a rather late stage of development, 
Vishnu gives the "eight-fold mastery," astagunaipvarya to the 
seers at the Saptacaru Tirtha, when he was praised with the seven 
rcas, iii. 82. 97; that is, the "mastery " is here a part of the para- 
phernalia of bhakti; and here also, but without any suggestion 
of its real significance, in iii. 83. 63 : pvaoittomapana'yane prdnd- 
yamair nirharanti svalomani doijottamah, putatmanap ca pra- 
yanti paramam gatim, " the Brahmans pull out their hair with 
suppression of breath and purified go the highest way," a passage 
hall-marked by the later form adhigatvd (the antardhanam, 
power of " disappearance " is " obtained by tapas," at Kapila's, 
or Kapisthala's, Kedara, 72-74).' Here Vishnu is a Mahayogin, 
iii. 90. 31. In one of these tales it is formally taught that the 
exercise of " mastery " diminishes the store of tapas. Thus, 
Lopamudra wants luxuries and tells her ascetic husband that he 
is " able by his tapas, Ipah tapasa, to get all the wealth in the 
world," but Agastya replies, " That's as you say, but it would 
cause a diminution of the tapas," evam etad yatha Htha tvam, 
tapovyayakararh tu tat, iii. 97. 21-22. 

Most of the tales here use yoga indiscriminately with tapas, 
"great tapas and yoga," iii. 106. 11; Parthas tapoyogaparah, 
iii. 164, 12 ; parena tapasa yuktah . . yogasiddhah, iii. 163. 24. 
The ascetic wanders about with Yoga-powers, yogaih, iii. 129. 7 ; 
"they that are yogayuktah and tapasi prasaktah," iii. 182. 90." 
The last is in the Markandeya Purana of the epic, which has 
several striking novelties, e. g. the " god-created original body," 
adiparlra, which is " for the more part destroyed " when, at 
once, one is born without intermediate non-existence in another 
womb, iii. 183. 76 ff. The passage xii. 298. 18, Great Epie, p. 
39, allows "some time "between births. Another passage of the 

1 So in iii. 84, 58. a pure man obtains jatismaratva, at the Kokamukha 
Tirtha. 

2 This passage explains that above (p. 356) in regard to the res angusta : 
"Those that have vast wealth, dhanani vipulani, and are pleased with 
bodily comforts win earth but lose heaven ; Yogins and devotees afflict 
the body and win heaven but lose earth ; those who are pious and rich 
opportunely win both worlds ; but those who are neither wisely devout 
nor rich lose both worlds." 
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Vana discourse repudiates asceticism as a means of holiness, but 
recognizes " sitting " as one of many forms of austerity : 

na sthdnakutikdsandt . . na tv sthandilapayyayd . . . 
na eo 'dakapravepena na ca ksmdpayandd api, etc. 

The whole passage, opposing the asceticism of the early tales 
(though a case follows immediately, in 204. 2, of such an ascetic, 
standing on one leg, emaciated, all veins), Buddhistically teaches 
that : " They that do no evil with thought, speech, act, or intel- 
ligence, they are ascetics, 1 they are Mahatmans. Asceticism is 
not affliction of the body. Sinful deeds are not purified by fast- 
ing and other austerities. Virtue alone makes the pilgrim and 
the pious man, not living on roots and fruits, not silence and 
living on air, not shaving the head, not standing (e. g. on one 
leg) or sitting in a crooked position, not carrying matted locks, 
not lying on stony ground, not fasting, not worshipping fire, not 
immersion in water, not lying on earth. But one's faults, klepdh, 
must be burned away by knowledge, for the body without the 
Atman is but as a log of wood," dtmand viprahlndni kdsthaku- 
dyopamdni ca (parlrdni), iii. 200. 99-109. 

The same antithesis is found here as that presented by Buddha 
in the case of the asceticism of Munis (who are immersed in water 
and are undergoing other austerities) on the one hand, and the 
purifying knowledge preferred by Buddha himself, on the other. 
Buddha ends his contemplation of just such ascetics, Munis, 
tapahpradhdndh, with words almost one with the epic text just 
cited, cittdd rte kdsthasamam parlram, Buddhacarita, vii. 27, a 
poem which elsewhere recognizes the Yogin by that name, ix. 36. 
Besides knowledge, the epic passage inculcates as "divine fast- 
ing" morality and quietism, indriyanam prasddena, ib. 117 
(cf. dhdtuh, Kathaka, ii. 20). 

This is, I believe, the only place in the earlier epic where 
dsana may possibly be taken in a Yoga sense, and it is clearly 
part of a late interpolation, probably Buddhistic in origin. The 
nearest approach to it is in iii. 122. 2, (tapas tepe) sthdnu- 
bhuto mahdtejd, vlrasthdnena . . atisthata dram kdlam ekadepe . . 
sa valmiko 'bhavad rsih, etc., where an ordinary old-fashioned 

1 So in v. 63. 9 ff., Vidura's Muni is a Yogin of the old type, though 
not so called. The comparison here, §1. 23, may be added to the end of 
the second note on p. 39 of my Great Epic: qahunlnam iva 'hace padath 
nai 'vo 'palabhyate, evam prajflanatrptasya muner vartma na drqyate. 
But in v. 69. 20, jndna is recognized only as dhruvam indriyadharanam. 
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Muni's " heroic stand " has really nothing in common with the 
Yoga " posture," virasana. 

There is one passage in the Sanatsujatiya to which the com- 
mentator ascribes a recognition of dsana, postures, under the 
head of angani, which are made to include suppressions of breath 
and postures. I doubt, however, whether the word refers to 
Yoga at all, and certainly yoga as used in the passage does not 
mean Yoga. The writer describes how the good " extract the 
Atman, dtmdnam nirharanti, from the body, like the isika from 
the mwflja," and then the four padas of brahrnacarya are given, 
with the addition (v. 44. 7 ff., 16-17) : 

Jcalena padam labhate tatha 'rtham 

tatap ca padam guruyogatap ca 
utsahayogena ca padam rcchec 

chastrena padam ca tato 'bhiydti ; 
dharmadayo dvadapa yasya rupam 

anyani ca 'ngdni tatha balam ca 
acaryayoge phalatt Hi ca 'hur 

brahmarthayogena ca brahmacaryam. 

Telang very properly takes no notice of the interpretation of 
angani as implying asanas. 

The Triciras legend, which, when told in the pseudo-epic, xii. 
343. 3,8-42, introduces, within the compass of a few sentences, not 
only the aipvaryayoga ignored in the Udyoga parallel referred 
to below, but also Dadhiea as a Mahayogin, is told in Udyoga 
without either of these words being used, and the whole account, 
offering every opportunity for yoga, speaks only of tapas and 
dama (while the corresponding narration in regard to Dadhiea in 
iii. 100. 21 is also without ascription of yogitva, not to speak of 
mahayogitva, to that bony saint). It is not till the extension of 
the tale that yoga appears at all, and here Nahusa's claim, in the 
Bombay text, that he possesses rnahatmyayoga (15. 21, papya 
mahatmyayogam, me) and greatness, not only does not imply 
Yoga, but is undoubtedly a later reading for the simple Calcutta 
version, 467, papya mahatmyam asmakam rddhim ca. The 
claim that Nahusa exhibits yoga 1 could apply only to what he 

1 The ascetic cat, in the Buddhistic tale of v. 160. 14 ft., has all the 
Muni's characteristics, but yoga occurs here only in the remark, dvayor 
yogam na pacyami tapaso raksaryxsya ca, cl. 27, where yoga is com- 
bination (compatibility). 
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proceeds to do, vimdne yojayitvd ca rsln. He is tapasvin, not 
yogin, even in his own estimation, as is expressly stated both by 
himself and in Brhaspati's following account. 

Apart from the Sanatsujatlya, 45. 18, and the late refrain of 
ch. 46, yoginas tarn prapapyanti (ch. 45 being, in all probability, 
an addition to the original, as Telang has shown, and the refrain 
being simply inserted between old Upanishad citations), Udyoga 
has few references to Yoga. There is a long collection of 
proverbs where something of the sort might be expected, but 
here there is only 33. 61, parivrdd yogayuktah, "a wandering 
devotee," showing that no Yoga, in the system's sense, can be 
intended. Even in the warning against "cultivating one's 
vlrya" or ascetic power, " Like dogs they consume their own 
vomit" (who cultivate the 'power'), 42. 33, only the Muni is 
mentioned, not the Yogin. The Buddhistic admonition, mdunan 
na sa munir bhavati, "Not through silence (alone) does one 
become a mute (ascetic)," ib. 60, is merely ethical. In v. 14. 12 ff., 
there is a scene where, in like circumstances, as already shown, 
the later epic stresses Yoga-power as the means by which one 
can creep into a lotus-stalk. But here the same thing is done 
without any such reference to yoga-bala. In one or two passages, 
however, yoga is mentioned by name : dgamddhigamdd yogdd 
vaci tattve prastdati, " By scripture-study and by Yoga he that 
has his senses under control becomes serene in truth," 1 v. 69. 21 
(dste sukham vapi, Gita, v. 13). So in v. 70. 4, mdundd dhydndc 
ca yogdc ca, Krishna (derived from krsi and na = nirvrti) is 
called Madhava(!) "because of bis silence, contemplation, and 
Yoga." 

But it is in the later proclamations of the supreme divinity of 
this Krishna, whom the ignorant are accustomed to despise as a 
" mere man," that, beginning with the Gita, we find Yoga and 
Yogin employed with the greatest frequency and predilection. 
It may, perhaps, seem to some that these terms were held in 
reserve for just this employment ; that the one and only author 
of the epic deliberately refused to speak of Yogins and Yoga- 
bala in the tales of the Munis of the first book ; that he gradually 
introduced the substitution of yoga as an expression equivalent 

1 Or " in real being," though the simple meaning of truth is also 
common. Vishnu's power is expressed by this word and its negative, 
to indicate maya, in v. 70. 14 : atattvaih kurute tattvam, "He makes 
the unreal (objective world) real." 
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to tapas in the hymns and Puranic material of the third book, 
and then at last revelled in the words yoga and yogin when 
applied to his new-made God 1 as revealed first in the Gita and 
then in the hymn given by Bhlsma vi. 65, where piled together 
we find, 47 ff. : vipvepvaro vdsudevo 'si tasmdd yogatmanam 
daivatam tvam upaimi . . jaya yoglpvara vibho jaya yogapard- 
vara . . jaya lokepvarepvara . . sarvayogdttnan . . na balam yoga- 
yogipa jdnlmas te . . yogam prdpsyasi tattvatah . . (tvam) anadi- 
madhydntam aparayogam . . pravadanti viprdh (the following 
sections keeping up the strain with yogdd viditam, yogin, yoga- 
bhuta, dhydnayoga, yogavit). 

If we compare, or rather contrast, the praise of Krishna 
ascribed at ii. 38 to the same admirer, we shall find that, though 
the man-god is here also the All-god, Krsna eva hi lokdndm 
utpatlir api cd 'vyayah, 23, etc., yet yoga and yogin are as con- 
spicuously absent from the earlier laudation as they are favorites 
in N the later. 

If we examine the use of one of these epithets, in the list of 
vi. 65, we shall find that yogdtman is applied to the sun, when 
that god, to beget Kama, comes to earth and impregnates Prtha 
by touching her navel with Yoga-power, not in the earlier 
accounts of this marvel at i. 67 and HI (compare also v. 145), 
but only in the secondary account narrated at iii. 307. 23 and 28 
(ib. 306. 8, yogdt krtvd dvidhd 'tmdnam), where the sun-god, 
"by Yoga" dividing his personality," remains in heaven with one 

1 vi. 66. 187-20 : na 'vajneyo Vasudevo mdnuso 'yam iti prabhuli ; 
ya$ ca manusamatro 'yam iti bruydt sa mandadhit),, hrsikeyam ava- 
jnanat tarn dhuh purusddhamam ; yoginarh tarn mahatmdnam pravis- 
tam mdnusim tanum, avamanyed Vdsudevam tarn ahus tdmasam jandfy 
(cf. Gita, ix. 11). 

2 The division of personality as an attribute of Yoga may perhaps 
have begun with the sun, identified with the year, dividing himself into 
twelve parts. As a general thing, epic usage recognizes only the 
doubling or quadrupling of a god, or multiplication into many parts, 
each part, however, being the same and like the whole. In v. 186. 41, 
however, the poet makes a girl ascetic divide into two distinct entities. 
One half of her becomes a crooked river, because she practiced crooked 
(wrong) austerities, and the other half continued as a girl, which half 
afterwards became a man. Of the multiplication of gods I have given 
a case above (p. 358). Skanda thus quadruples himself, ix. 44. 37, 
yogam asthdya, and again multiplies himself, 46. 92. But heroes pos- 
sessed of magical "illusion" play the same trick without Yoga: 
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part and descends to earth with the other, when, being " all 
Yoga," he enters Prtha and controls her, without depriving her 
of her virginity, yog end, 'vipya Hmasamstham, cakara. The 
style here, especially in the following Prtha's Lament, 1 is a suffi- 
cient indication that this version is a late product, even without 
the parallels, which show that, according to the earlier tale, the 
sun-god on being summoned by mantras fulfilled his mission 
without recourse to hypnotism. The same yogamurti charac- 
terizes the late account of Prtha's second conception (by Dharma) 
at i. 123. 6. 

Young heroes dying in battle go to Yama's world or Indra's 
world, according to early battle-accounts, but when we get to 
the late (inflated) book of Drona we are taught that a boy-hero 
of only sixteen not only goes to the worlds he deserves by his 
bravery and moral character, but, with a sudden addition of 
verses in another metre, that " he has gone the way pursued by 
Yogins whose insight has been clarified by meditation ; and he 
has assumed a lunar body," vii. 71. 12-17. Here in Drona there 
is a case of hypnotism exercised by the so-called Supreme G-od, 
who is acting as the servant (" a charioteer is only a servant " ) 
to the hero Arjuna. Both go to bed in separate tents and then 
Krishna, " applying Yoga," yogam asthaya yuktatma, vii. 79. 9 ff., 
causes a vision of himself to appear to Arjuna and hold a long 
conversation with him. In this, seventh, book, Krishna makes 
darkness in daylight by his Yoga-power, yogi yogena samyukto 
yoginam l$varo harih, vii. 146. 68 (in 202. 15, yogo yogepvarah 
is Qambhu). 

The next book, apart from a reference to Drona's death when 
engaged in Yoga, viii. 9. 38, has, I believe, no reference to Yoga. 
This is originally an older book, showing, for example, both 
views in regard to the time of exile, an indication that it is com- 
posed of pieces of various dates. Drona recognizes only thirteen 

^'deceived by his glory him one they saw many," vii. 113. 13, of Satyaki ; 
also in 141. 7 (cases of "illusion" are found passim in accounts of de- 
mons and half-gods). A case of the sun, dvddagdtman, appearing in 
the twelvemonths as " dividing himself into twelve," krtvd dvddacadha 
'tmanam, is found at iii. 3. 26 and 59. 

1 Prtha's Lament is a close literary parallel to Simonides Frg. 22. 
The expression used in invoking the god, prdndn upaspfcya, iii. 306. 10, 
does not imply prandyama, as Mr. Ganguli translates, but wetting the 
mouth, adbhih being supplied, as in Manu iv. 143. 

vol. xxii. 26 
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years of exile, implying Virata, but Karna, while it recognize* 
this view in other passages, holds also the older view that the 
exile was only twelve years long, a view dating from the time 
before the intrusion of Virata. Compare viii. 11. 27, " the arrow 
(of grief) would be removed, which has been mine for twelve 
years," (later on, "the grief of thirteen years," 68. 9 ; 74. 47; 
91. 4). Calya also reserves Toga allusions for the late Tirtha 
tales. Here Vyasa and Asita Devala get their " greatest Yoga " 
(mahayoga not being enough, it is now parama and para) simply 
by visiting a bathing-place, ix. 49. 23-24, as does a saint at 50. 7, 
yoyanityah. Here (a saint's) " supernatural power belongs to 
austerities but is born of Yoga," drstva prabhdvarh tapaso- 
yogajam. The prabhava or mastery here extolled is to dis- 
appear and to go and come with supernatural speed, to ascend to 
Brahman, and descend again, at will, 50. 23ff. The union of the 
Yoga and bhakti idea is conspicuous here. Thus in the tale of the 
jujube-girl, another of the many ascetic women whose tales adorn 
the epic and probably reflect the influence of Buddhism, the 
divinity is pleased " with her faith, austerities, and ascetic rule," 
bhakti, tapas, and niyama, ix. 48. 30, and so grants her desires. 
Another, "a chaste Brahman woman," went to heaven on being 
yogayukta, 54. 6. These stories are merely to advertise bathing- 
resorts, each one of which must have a miracle. This book con- 
tains a clear reference to Yoga regulations and Qastra in the 
Tirtha tale of ch. 50, already referred to. One saint, seeing that 
another's magic power was much greater than his own, took 
lessons of him, "learned the regulations, vidhi, of Yoga, accord- 
ing to the Castra, and, by performing all the practices, kriyas, 
according to rule, got the highest, para, Yoga, and attained 
emancipation," 50. 53-64 (practical Yoga has the technical name 
of kriyayoga). 

In the next two books I have noticed nothing of interest for 
this subject except the inversion in xi. 7. 23 of the image of the 
steeds and the chariot. In this figure, instead of the untamed 
senses being steeds to be held in check, the saint's chariot is 
dragged to victory by the steeds called Restraint, Renunciation, 
and Carefulness, controlled by the reins of good conduct, pila. 

A comparison of the passages cited above, before the remarks 
on the later battle-books, will show that there are several distinct 
cases where the same scene is without Yoga in the earlier epic, but 
full of Yoga ideas and expression in the later epic. What is the 
bearing of this and of the other facts adduced in this paper ? 
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If the epic, as one whole, was composed at a date earlier than 
that to which we can possibly assign the third-class Upanishads, 
which first reveal acquaintance with Yoga-technique, how hap- 
pens it that the pseudo-epic shows so intimate an acquaintance 
with that technique ? Or if, irrespective of date, the work was 
originally one whole, why is it that some tales show the author 
to be well up in this technique, while others, although the scenic 
environment is the same, lack all application of the idea and even 
lack the word ? And even if this difference between the early 
and late tales be belittled as much as possible, there still remains 
to be explained the almost complete absence of Yoga-technique 
prior to the Book of Peace, where it is fully recognized. One 
may say, that is the place to explain it, and so it is explained there 
and not elsewhere. But there are many parts of the early epic 
where didactic chapters have been placed, and moral and techni- 
cal allusions of all sorts are scattered through the poem, but Yoga 
pranayama, Yoga asana, Yoga-technique, in short, is scarcely 
recognized. Apart from the pseudo-epic, Yoga is either not 
recognized at all, its place being taken by austerity, tapas, or it 
is considered as synonymous with tapas. In the pseudo-epic,. 
tapas is only a preparation for Yoga. Roughly speaking, there 
are three epic groups, old tapas tales and teaching, void of Yoga ;: 
tales and teaching in which tapas and yoga are synonymous, and 
both are merely a means of magic ; tales and didactic masses in 
which is found an elaborated systematic Yoga philosophy. 

But to most scholars, the pseudo-epic's familiarity with Yoga- 
Qastra, Yoga-teachers, and Yoga-technique will of itself probably 
be sufficient to settle the question whether the date of the Book 
of Peace is nearer 500 A. D. or 500 B. C. The examples of tech- 
nique given in this paper (especially the use of dharana) place 
the technical part of the pseudo-epic on a par chronologically 
with the late Ksurika rather than with the older Upanishads. 



